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Tu Es Petrus 


THE PROMISE OF PERMANENCE IN THE 
CHURCH 


JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


66 HOU art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church. We allow that this rock is Peter, 
but what is that to Rome. ..?” So writes 

a good representative of erudite and candid Protestantism. 

We accept the concession: it was plainly due. The challenge 

that accompanies it we will endeavor to meet. 


I 


Our Lord well knew that He should never convert the 
world by His own preaching. The conversion of the world 
was reserved for the Apostles. Our Lord’s great work as a 
teacher was to train and form them. In the last year of His 
ministry particularly, His failure with the people at large was 
more apparent. He fell back upon His Apostles. His love 
and His care were greater for them. They were in this world 
His consolation and His hope. Their preaching, under the 
grace of His Spirit, was to give effect to His redemption. His 
it was to die and rise again, and thereby redeem us. He alone 
could do that. It was theirs to preach Him crucified and 
risen. To this end it was necessary that they themselves 
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should be firmly rooted in the Faith which they were to 
preach. The central article of that Faith is the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus claimed to be Christ, the Son of God, 
before He suffered and died. His Apostles acknowledged 
His Claim. His Apostles saw and conversed with Him after 
He was risen. Thus their faith in His Divinity was. con- 
firmed; and after the Holy Ghost had come down upon them, 
they were ready to preach and die for that faith. 

The occasion that Our Lord chose for drawing their faith 
to a focus was one day in July in the last year of His life. Shun- 
ning persecution, He had gone far up the Jordan, out of Pales- 
tine into the land of the Gentiles, under Mount Hermon. Only 
the twelve Apostles were with Him. As wishing to cast up 
the results of His labors, He asked who men took Him to be. 
“John Baptist, Elias, some prophet come to life again.” A 
mere man then after all! That was the outcome of two years 


and a half of miraculous preaching. Our Lord was not dis- 
couraged. It was enough if those twelve men understood Him 
and believed in Him. “Who do you say that I am?” Simon 
Peter stepped forward. We are not told that he knelt, though 
he may very well have done so. At any rate in his heart he 
inwardly adored, and with his lips he confessed aloud: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


II 


That confession has never died away. It never shall die 
away. To bea Christian is to make that confession; and there 
shall be Christians as long as there are men on earth. So at 
least Christ promised: for His Church is the assembly of 
Christians; and of His Church He said on that occasion: “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Our Lord was not wont to be greatly overjoyed at anything 
that men did for Him, or spoke in His praise. He was too 
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great for their services; He was beyond their applause. For 
once His face lights up; His eye brightens; the Transfigura- 
tion, that shortly was to be, is almost anticipated in His whole 
form: Et verus incessu patuit Deus. The labor of so many 
months has not been in vain. One man has understood Him; 
and the world shall be taught of that one. A cry of joy and 
thankfulness breaks forth from His heart. “Blessed art thou, 
Simon, son of John: because flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it to thee, but my Father, who is in Heaven: and I say unto 
G6 oe 

Here we must stop, and ask ourselves: “What should be done 
to the man whom the King desireth to honor?” The answer 
occurs: “The man whom the King desireth to honor should 
be clothed in royal robes, and receive the royal diadem on 
his head” (Esther vi, 7). Jesus then in his mortal life, affected 
no royal robes or diadem for Himself; and He promised none 
such to His followers for the term of their natural lives. Still 
He was the “Anointed One,” “the Son of the living God,” 
“the Firstborn, high above the Kings of the earth” (Psalm 
Ixxxviii, 28). All that He was declared to be by the confession 
of Peter. It was a magnificent confession: “Thou art Christ.” 
Nothing so magnificent could be addressed to any other man. 
One man only was also God; and this confession proclaimed 
Jesus to be that man. In return for this confession it is not 
to be supposed that Jesus Christ gave back anything slight, 
ephemeral, unimportant. What He did reply was, “Thou art 
Peter.” “Thou art Peter” therefore must be fraught with 
meaning grave enough to balance that momentous sentence, 
“Thou art Christ.” Whatever it means, it means much, very 
much, something immense and astonishing. It must rank with 
such utterances as, “Lazarus, come forth”; or rather it must be 
more potent than the words which raised Lazarus: for they 
were spoken for one occasion only; but “Thou are Peter,” like 
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“Thou art Christ,” are words conterminous with Christianity. 
They can only be paralleled by, “This is My body,” “this cup 
is the new Testament in My blood.” 


III 


Whoever then assigns to these words so little meaning that, 
if they were blotted out of the Gospel, his creed would be 
unaffected by the loss, has failed to sound the depths of Christ’s 
utterance. Thus they have been said to mean merely that 
Peter should be the first to preach Christ, on the day of 
Pentecost. So that Christ be preached, what does it matter 
who first preaches Him? Or that Peter’s labors should be 
more abundant than the labors of any other Apostle. What 
general interest has that? And does not St. Paul say: “I have 
labored more abundantly than all (1 Cor. xv,10)? Or that 
Peter should be the head of the Apostles while he lived. A 
preeminence of something less than forty years, over inspired 
men, as the Apostles were, little in need of guidance, too scat- 
tered to be easily controlled—a preeminence over a body still 
in its infancy—that is no great matter: it does not balance the 
confession of the Divinity of Jesus. If, of all the various 
Churches that claim the name of Christian, one Church alone 
attaches a tremendous significance to the words, “Thou art 
Peter,” while all other churches are made uneasy by those 
words, apologize for them, extenuate them and explain them 
away, then one of two things: either all Christ’s followers have 
misunderstood Him in one of His most earnest and deepest 
utterances; or that one Church alone is the Christian Church, 
and all other Churches have erred on a cardinal point of 
Christianity. “Give the living child to this woman, for she 
is the mother thereof.” (3 Kings iii, 27.) 

The Church which finds a wealth of meaning in these Our 
Lord’s words is known in England and America as the Church 
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of Rome. To her, “Thou art Peter” is everything, on her own 
showing. We will explain what that showing is, and how she 
finds her credentials in those words. Take the collocation— 
Jesus Christ, Simon Peter. The first name in each case is a 
personal name. “Thou shalt bear a Son and thou shalt call 
His name Jesus” (Luke i, 31). “Simon, son of John” (Matth. 
xvi, 7). The second name is an official name. With “Jesus, 
who is called Christ” (Matth. i, 16), compare “Simon, son of 
John, thou shalt be called Cephas, which is interpreted Peter” 
(John i, 42). Simon salutes Jesus by His official name: “Thou 
art Christ.” Jesus in reply salutes Simon by his: “Thou art 
Peter.” Let us see if there is anything of permanence denoted 
in these two official names. Does Christ connote any per- 
manent office? Does Peter connote any permanent office? 
Christ is the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew Messiah, and 
means Anointed. That the office of Christ is permanent and 
perpetual, no Christian denies. He is our anointed King, 
Priest, and Prophet: King, who shall reign forever (Luke i, 
33; Isaias ix, 7) ; Priest forever (Heb. vii, 17; Psalm cix, 4) ; 
Prophet, whose words shall not pass away (Matth. xxiv, 36). 
As the two salutations balance each other, as Jesus would not 
say less to Simon than Simon had said to Jesus, so far as that 
was possible, considering that Jesus was God, and Simon His 
creature, we should expect the office of Peter also to be per- 
petual and permanent. To verify our expectations, we exam- 
ine the name Peter, as we have examined the name Christ. 
Peter means Rock (cf. John i, 42, above quoted). Now there 
is nothing in nature more permanent than a rock. In another 
speech of Our Lord (Matth. vii, 24, 25), the rock is a type of 
stability. Permanence and stability are further promised in 
the mention of a foundation: “upon this rock I will build,” 
and that a building against which nothing should ever “pre- 
vail.” Rock and permanent foundation of a permanent build- 
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ing, this is what Jesus ascribes to Simon, in saluting him as 
Peter. 

In saying so much He ascribes to him one of His own 
Messianic attributes. “The stone that the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner” (Ps. cxvii, 22, 
applied by Our Lord to Himself, Matth. xxi, 42). St. Peter 
himself and St. Paul call Our Lord the “chief corner-stone” 
(1 Pet. ii, 6; Eph. ii, 20). And St. Paul again: “Other found- 
ation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus” (1 Cor. iii, 11). Christ Himself is the chief corner- 
stone,” or “rock”—the metaphor, slightly varied, keeps the 
same meaning—the “foundation” of the Church. Peter too is 
rock and foundation. Christ is permanent, “yesterday and 
today the same” (Heb. xiii, 8). Peter is permanent too. 

What is all this but to say that Peter is officially a second 
Christ? ‘Tu es Christus, “thou are Christ,” is balanced by 


Tu es alter Christus, “thou are a second Christ,” i.e., “thou 
art Vicar of Christ.” That is the full meaning of Tu es 
Petrus, “thou art Peter.” Now Tu es Christus and Tu es 
Petrus balance each other, and we see that there are no words 
more momentous in the gospel history. 


IV 


But who is Simon Peter after all? A mere man, “fleeting 
as a shadow” (Job. xiv, 2). He shall perish, but Christ re- 
maineth (Heb. i, 11). How can a dead man, however glori- 
ous his sepulcher, who has lain there full eighteen hundred 
years, be the foundation of a Church that is in the world 
century after century, and shall be to the end of time? The 
Church on earth is composed of living men. The foundation 
must be of the same character as the building: it must be a 
living foundation. So the state and realm of England pivots, 
not on King Alfred, but upon King George. Thus it is, that 
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Simon perishes, but Peter (like Christ) remains. Peter lives 
on in his successors. The Church is built, not upon the indi- 
vidual Giacomo della Chiesa, or Achille Ratti, but upon 
Peter, upon Benedict, upon Pius, as every one of those men 
becomes in his turn the Rock upon which the Church stands, 
the Vicar and living representative of Christ on earth. 

The outcry against the Pope as Antichrist is a lying cry, 
but it is a lie good of its kind. Like other good lies, it has 
a dash of truth in it. The Pope is not Antichrist but he is 
Vice-Christ. So the Greek word dvufactiets does not mean 
anti-king, but viceroy. The majesty of Christ is just as little 
diminished by this as the majesty of the King and Emperor 
is diminished by his keeping a Viceroy in India. The Vice- 
roy would kneel to the King, were he to visit India; the 
Pope on bended knees adores the Blessed Sacrament. 

Peter’s Confession, “Thou art Christ,” has never ceased 
upon the earth. It is the confession of the Church’s faith in 
the fundamental article of her Creed. To make that confes- 
sion is to be a Christian. “Every day,” writes St. Leo (Ser- 
mon II on the anniversary of his election), “Peter says in the 
Universal Church, ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’” And every day the answer descends from heaven: 
Thou art Peter; on this rock I build my church. This con- 
tinually interchanged confession of Christ by Peter and of 
Peter by Christ, is the double pulsation of the living heart of 
the Church. By recognition of the one we are Christians; 
by recognition of the other we are Catholics. 

The one confession perishes without the other. If Jesus 
be not Christ and God, the Papacy is a vain institution. And 
without the Papacy there is no safeguarding of any article of 
Christian Faith, not even of the Divinity of Christ. Disinte- 
gration of dogma sets in everywhere, where the Pope is not. 





Thomas Edward Shields 


APOSTLE OF PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 
PIERRE J. MARIQUE, PH.D., Pp.D. 


ITH every movement for educational reform there 
V \) is associated the name of some great teacher, or 
some theorist, whose work or writings were most 
influential in promoting the reform. Thus the name of Pesta- 
lozzi is closely allied with the movement for better methods 
of elementary school instruction in the early part of the last 
century, the name of Froebel with the kindergarten, that of 
Dewey with the “social” movement. Thus the name of Dr. 
Shields will remain inseparably connected with the develop- 
ment of the Catholic elementary school in this country, dur- 
ing the first two decades of this century. More intimately 
than anyone else he was identified with the changes, some of 
them far-reaching, which have lately taken place in the course 
of study, the methods, the spirit and aims of instruction in 
Catholic elementary education. 


I 


Thomas Edwards Shields was born at Mendota, Minnesota, 
on the ninth of May, 1862, the sixth of a family of eight chil- 
dren. He came of a race of sturdy, healthy peasants. His 
ancestors, as far back as he could trace them, belonged to the 
well-to-do farmer class and they were pious, practical Cath- 
olics. In his “Making and Unmaking of a Dullard,” a sort 
of autobiography, he has left us a vivid account of his child- 
hood and youth, which is highly interesting both as a human 
document and as one of the sources of his educational opin- 
ions. For eight years, he tells us, during the period of boy- 
hood and early adolescence, he was known in all the country- 
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side as “an omadhaun” and this backwardness certainly could 
not have been ascribed to poor, defective surroundings.’ 

The physical environment of my childhood and youth was all that 
could be desired. I was born and raised on a large farm, in one of the 
most picturesque spots in the park region of Minnesota. The air was 
pure and invigorating, the soil wonderfully fertile and the scenery beauti- 
ful. With the changing seasons there was a great variety of occupation, 
in all of which we kept very close to nature and generated excellent 
appetites which were appeased five times a day by an abundance of 
wholesome food. . . . My health was excellent. Except for the usual 
siege of measles and whooping cough I do not believe that I was ill 
during the first twenty years of my life. My senses were normal, I 
was not a timid child and I do not remember that I was ever fright- 
ened, or that I suffered from an accident that would account for my 
period of dullness; and no one has ever accused me of being lazy. 

This period of dullness, then, could not be ascribed to 
heredity, or disease, or enviromment, or malnutrition, or de- 
fective senses, or fright. It was a case of dullness due, in the 
first place, to an abnormally rapid physical development. 
“At thirteen years I weighed one hundred and sixty pounds, 
at fourteen I was my present height, five feet ten inches, very 
strong physically, and could do a man’s work on the farm. 
My nerve energy must have all been used in building up 
my physical frame.’* Yet, from the age of six to the age of 
nine, he seems to have been a rather bright child. He had 
finished long division and was working in fractions before he 
was nine years old, but then, on the score of his good reading, 
he was promoted too rapidly and found himself pitted against 
children using a textbook that was beyond his powers. That 
was the first serious mistake made by the teacher and the sec- 
ond cause, so he tells us, of his mental retardation. He felt 
his failure to read as he had done before very deeply, all the 


1The Making and Unmaking of a Dullard, p. 68 and ff. 
Ibid. p. 96. 
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more so because he became the butt of the jibes of other chil- 
dren. Up to that time he had maintained a good standing 
in the other school branches, but the failure in reading and 
the humiliation which accompanied it had a deadening effect 
upon his interest in school life. 

It must also have been at this time that rapid physical 
growth set in. At any rate upon the completion of his ninth 
year, and very much to his relief, he was withdrawn from 
school and put to work on the farm. A more skillful teacher, 
one more interested in the study of individual cases in the 
class, might have remedied the situation. But at that time, 
in the eighties, such an interest was still the exception. At 
the age of thirteen he went back to school. His parents 
wanted him to prepare for Confirmation and to master at 
least the rudiments of the three R’s, but through the blunder- 
ing of a tactless teacher, it appears, this second experience with 
school life proved to be even less happy than the first. He 
left the school three months after his return, in utter dis- 
couragement and with a deep conviction that book learning 
was something beyond his power.’ 

During the two years that followed, the gloom and despondency 
that settled down on me were deep indeed. I used to look at the work- 
men on the place with a feeling of reverent wonder, for they had brains 
and were as other people. . . . I made no attempt to read, I forgot 
the multiplication table, and I do not think I could have written my 
own name when I was sixteen years old. I shrunk more than ever from 
contact with strangers; I grew silent and sullen. One word of fault- 
finding was quite sufficient to throw me into a rage. My people seemed 
to understand this side of my character and avoided everything that 
would anger me. 


Dr. Shields’ account of the way he gradually emerged 
from the depths of this intellectual limbo is highly interesting, 


3Ibid., p. 103 and ff. 
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but lack of space forbids anything but the briefest of sum- 
maries. It was his firm conviction that he owed his intellec- 
tual salvation to the sensory motor training involved in the 
activities of the farm. “The constant variety of scene and of 
occupation that came with the changing seasons provided me 
with the best possible sensory motor training. This training 
formed the basis of all my subsequent mental development.’ 
The road to light, however, was a very long and steep one. 
At the age of sixteen he had to learn anew, and practically 
unaided, the rudiments of the arts of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The process was a long one, but he succeeded 
with a fair degree of satisfaction and then there grew in him 
the idea of a religious vocation. By the year 1882 he had 
mastered enough Latin to be admitted into the seminary and 
at last on March 14, 1891, he had reached the goal of his 
ambition: he was ordained a priest. 

Shortly after his ordination he was assigned as curate to the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, but had been in that position only for 
a brief period when he was permitted to proceed to the East, 
there to continue his studies in biology and physiology, his 
favorite field of research. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the Johns Hopkins University in 1895 
and shortly afterwards was entrusted with the organization 
and direction of the Department of Natural Science in the 
recently founded St. Paul Seminary. Dr. Shields was then 
already considered an authority in his chosen field. He re- 
ceived flattering distinctions from Catholic and other associa- 
tions that were interested in scientific and educational activi- 
ties; he was recognized as a man of wide knowledge and deep 
culture, an independent thinker and forceful character. 

While on the staff of the St. Paul Seminary he was assigned 
to parochial duties at St. Joseph’s Church in the city of St. 


‘Ibid, p. 111. 
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Paul. This brought him into close contact with the people 
and gained for him that practical knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind, which no amount of theoretical study can 
supply, which is acquired only through actual observant deal- 
ing with men. The four years spent in this sphere of activity 
proved to be invaluable to Dr. Shields in his later career. 
At this point took place the last and decisive turn in his 
life. The Catholic University, which had been founded in 
1889 and for some years had functioned as a school of theol- 
ogy, was then organizing new departments. Dr. Shields, 
whose competency in biology and psychology was well known 
in the East, came to the University in 1902 as instructor in 
physiological psychology. Three years later he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Associate Professor and in 1909 to that 
of Professor of Psychology and Education. Shortly after his 
coming to the University he was called upon to organize the 
Department of Education at Trinity College, which had just 
been established for the higher education of women, and for 
a number of years, through his lectures and his practical sug- 
gestions, he contributed to the development of that institution. 
His mind was turning more and more towards education; 
his one ambition, it seems, was now to build up at the Uni- 
versity an organizaion to which Catholic teachers, all over 
the country, could turn for help in their own field. It was 
with this purpose in mind that in 1911 he began the publica- 
tion of the Catholic Educational Review, a periodical in- 
tended to supply teachers with information on the subjects 
which are most closely related to their work. Shortly after- 
wards he organized “The Catholic Education Press,” for the 
publication of textbooks and literature on educational sub- 
jects. Its purpose was a twofold one: first to assist the schools 
by providing them at a minimum expense with textbooks in 
which his own methods of teaching were applied to the various 
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branches; in the second place to be the first step towards the 
unification of the Catholic school system in the United States, 
insofar, at least, as this was possible and desirable. In Dr. 
Shields’ opinion, however, the surest way of furthering this 
unification was to affiliate Catholic high schools and colleges 
with the University, and to this affiliation he devoted himself 
with characteristic energy. 

From his first venture in the field of pedagogy he had felt 
that art in general, and music in particular, should be made 
an integral part of the curriculum of the schools and he in- 
cluded them in his courses in religion. In the autumn of 
1920 he undertook, with Mrs. Justine B. Ward, the construc- 
tion of a Hall of Music that was to be a part of the Catholic 
Sisters College, but he did not live to see its completion. His 
unusually sturdy constitution had been undermined by the 
heavy drain made upon his strength by his many activities. 
His condition, none too good in the last years of his life, was 


camplicated in the early part of 1921 by an attack of influenza, 
which carried him off in a few days. He died on February 
15, 1921. 


II 


Dr. Shields was a rather prolific writer on all kinds of 
educational questions. His “Education of Our Girls,” which 
appeared in 1907 and champions higher education for women, 
presents in book form a few of the many papers which had 
already been circulated by the Catholic Associated Press and 
had appeared in a number of Catholic weeklies. For years 
he conducted an educational department in the Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin and later was a constant and much appre- 
ciated contributor to the Catholic Educational Review. His 
“Philosophy of Education,” the fruit of many years of re- 
search and reflection, is the most scholarly and systematic 
exposition of his educational opinions, but he will be particu- 
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larly remembered as the author of “The Making and the Un- 
making of a Dullard,” which ior its originality, literary qual- 
ity and timeliness deserves to be ranked among the educational 
classics. 

This book is an eloquent plea for the backward children 
—in the words of its dedication, “. . . the misunderstood 
children who are reached the stone of discouragement instead 
of the bread of hope and who are branded ‘dull and back- 
ward’ when laid upon the Procrustean bed of closely graded 
schools.” As remarked before, an unusual interest attaches 
to this volume from the fact that the experiences it records 
were lived through. The story it relates® 


is in no sense a creation of the imagination, nor are its facts gathered 
from various sources to be moulded into one for the purposes of peda- 
gogical exposition. The story in its entirety is a faithful transcript of 
the record that was burnt in the heart and brain of the “omadhaun” 
and read by himself years after he had fought his way back to the com- 
pany of normal and intellectual men. 


The purpose of his autobiography, which is explained at 
some length in the introduction, is a twofold one: to examine 
the conditions that may make truants and dullards out of the 
best of children and to set forth at the same time the educative 
value of sensory motor training. 

Aside from the institutions established for th: deaf and the 
blind, little interest had been shown before the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the education of abnormal chil- 
dren. A school for such children—the first one to be estab- 
lished, it seems—was founded in 1816 at Salzburg in Aus- 
tria, but the experiment having proved unsuccessful the insti- 
tution was closed in 1835. Gallaudet tried to educate such 
children at Hartford in 1820. Edouard Seguin, “The Apostle 


5Ibid., p. 14. 
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of the Idiot,” began in 1837 a lifelong sudy of the training of 
the abnormal child and he may be considered as the real 
pioneer in this kind of education. A few institutions for the 
study and training of the feebleminded were founded in 
the following years in Switzerland and England; in the 
United States we find a class for idiots in the Boston Blind 
Asylum in 1848, and in 1851 was founded the Massachusetts 
School for Idiotic and Feebleminded Youth. All these schools 
or classes were special institutions, asylums like those for 
the blind or deaf-mutes, receiving children directly without 
their having passed through the common school. 

It is only within the last fifty years that a widespread inter- 
est has been manifested in children attending the common 
school who intellectually are decidedly below the level of the 
class to which their age would normally assign them. Such 
children, evidently, hamper the normal work of the class and 
derive little if any benefit from their presence in the school. 
It was held that they should be segregated and formed into 
special classes, receiving an instruction adapted to their men- 
tal capacity. The first of such special classes were organized 
in Germany, at Halle in 1863, at Dresden in 1867, and gradu- 
ally in other cities in the following years; Switzerland fol- 
lowed suit in 1881; then came England in 1892, and Holland 
in 1896. In the last thirty years this movement has become 
general and has gained immensely in its scope. Starting 
from an interest in abnormal or rather subnormal children, 
the original movement has widened into one affecting the 
whole school system and society as well. It has enlisted the 
services of psychologists, physicians, criminologists, lawyers 
and business men, as well as teachers. It has led to number- 
less studies and statistics, the foundation of clinics, vocational 
guidance departments and countless devices to ascertain the 
aptitude of children and adults as well. 
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The diagnosis of a case of retardation, or what is supposed 
to be a case of retardation, is a rather long and complex pro- 
cedure, involving a consideration of a number of factors. 
There is, first of all, to be determined the degree of the re- 
tardation, the extent to which the child is below the normal 
type; in other words, the observant teacher or specialist must 
try to determine, as accurately as possible, the general intelli- 
gence of the child, his I. Q., as the phrase commonly goes 
nowadays. Incidentally, if the diagnosis is to claim a fair 
degree of accuracy and usefulness, the investigator must find 
out what mental functions are chiefly involved in the retarda- 
tion, what the special aptitudes of the child are, his sensory, 
motor, affective capacities, his powers to remember, to 
imagine, to conceive, to judge and reason. 

Lastly, the cause or causes of the retardation must be deter- 
mined. Is the deficiency due to negligence on the part of 
the parents, the result of inadequate home training, of poor 
or depraved environment? Or is it due to some congenital or 
acquired disease, some accident, some nervous or glandular 
affection, some sensory or motor anomaly? Or, finally, is it 
nothing else than a case of slow mental development, the 
result perhaps of a very rapid physical growth? In his 
“Dullard” Dr. Shields deals, in the main, with the last one 
of these causes of retardation. When the book appeared the 
schools in this country were just awakening to their responsi- 
bility in this matter. New Jersey could already boast of a 
school for atypical children; a few classes for such children 
had been formed elsewhere and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania had established a psychological clinic for the study of 
children deviating from the normal type. That something 
should be done for such children was the common verdict of 
all who had given any thought to the situation. But exactly 
what could or should be done, we are only beginning to 
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realize after a quarter of a century of studies and experiments. 
Around 1900 few men grasped the problem in its entirety 
and no one perhaps has expressed it in such a vivid, telling 
way as Dr. Shields has in his “Making and Unmaking of a 
Dullard.” The volume is a very remarkable contribution to 
the literature on the subject and it has the further distinction 
of being one of the pioneers in that field, appearing as it did, 
almost at the same time as the famous Binet Tests. 


III 


His experiences in early life and his studies in physiolog- 
ical psychology had developed in Dr. Shields the set convic- 
tion that a sound body, and more especially a sound, well- 
developed, well-trained nervous system, is one of the best allies 
that the mind can have; that a good sensory motor training 
in early life is one of our most precious assets in maturity, 
nay, that it is the prerequisite of a well-developed mental life. 


Next to the ethico-religious purpose of education, there is no 
subject to which, in one form or another, he recurred with 
more insistence. Much of his “Philosophy of Education” is 
devoted to the consideration of biological and physiological 
facts, to their bearing upon mental life, and his textbooks, 
the concrete embodiment of his methodology, constantly em- 
phasize the principle of multiple sense appeal. The mes- 
sage was a timely one. Catholic teachers, of all teachers, 
needed then to be reminded of the fact that the child is not 
exactly a pure intellect, that in our present condition, at least, 
our spiritual life draws much of its substance from the organ- 
ism to which it is wedded. 

But after all has been said in favor of sensory motor train- 
ing, the fact remains that such a training is but a beginning, 
a preparation for intellectual life, and this preparation should 
not be overdone. In the finished product of intellectual edu- 
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cation, a well-developed, well-trained mind, each and every 
mental capacity occupies a position that is proportionate to 
its importance. No faculty has been cultivated at the expense 
of another; development and training have been conducted 
with due regard for the relations to one another of the various 
mental powers, and their respective importance in life. Fur- 
thermore the process has been progressive, not successive. 
Intellectual life does not fall into sharply differentiated 
periods: sensory, imaginative, logical. Sense perception, im- 
agination and memory, judgment and reasoning are all at 
work at every stage in intellectual development, though not 
all with the same evidence of efficiency. For some years the 
first three seem to steal a march on the last two in the race 
for development; for a while they reign supreme. All the 
greater, then, is the temptation on the part of the teacher to 
appeal to mental powers so quick and strong in their response, 
and to ignore those higher capacities of which there seems 
to be so little evidence in the young mind. 

It is undoubtedly natural and very useful that children 
should find pleasure in examining objects, their forms, their 
division into parts and reconstruction, their uses and trans- 
formations, but after a while, and the sooner the better, this 
kind of study will have accomplished its purpose; it will 
have contributed its share to the intellectual formation of the 
child, by supplying needed information, by correcting and 
training the senses. When that stage has been reached, sense 
appeal should fall into the background; otherwise, it will 
become a hindrance instead of being a help to intellectual 
education; it will keep the mind fettered to the world of 
sense, at a time when it should gradually take its flight into 
the realm of ideas. 

All that, of course, should not be taken as a covert plea 
for a return to the old schoolhouse, with its bare walls, its 
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gloomy atmosphere and learning by the grace of the rod. Old 
Pestalozzi did well to insist upon a more humane form of 
teaching than was the fashion in his own time. But one 
may well wonder if the school has not gone too far in the 
opposite direction, if we have today a wholesome conception 
of the child’s share in the work of his education. Formerly, 
most of the burden of effort used to be placed on the learner’s 
shoulders. Today the tendency seems to be to shift it to those 
of the teacher, by making the pupil’s task as easy and pleasant 
as possible. This new tendency has arisen from the convic- 
tion that studies are profitable only to the extent that they 
are made attractive. The pleasure that the child experiences 
in learning is a sure sign, so we are told, that his mind is de- 
veloping as it should, that the subject matter is well pre- 
sented and of such a nature as to satisfy the present craving 
of the young intellect. If, on the other hand, interest is lack- 
ing, then we may be sure that something is amiss with the 
teacher: the subject matter is unseasonable or the method of 
presentation is ill-adapted to the intellectual stage of the 
child. It cannot be gainsaid that interest is a powerful lever 
in education as it is in life, but when we are trying to have 
it at any cost, are we not guilty of what the late William 
James called “soft pedagogics” and the “philosophy of 
tenderness in education”? 


IV 


The student of educational theory will regret that many 
absorbing occupations prevented Dr. Shields from treating 
more extensively some of the topics included in his “Philoso- 
phy of Education” or giving a companion volume to the 
present one. Of this shortcoming of his work he was, of 
course, fully aware. “No attempt has been made,” says the 
Preface, “to cover the whole field of the philosophy of educa- 
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tion. .. . The present plan was adopted in the belief that 
more would be accomplished by treating a few topics with 
sufficient fullness to awaken interest.” But even with these 
limitations in mind the reader cannot escape the impression 
that the treatment of the twenty-odd chapters of the volume 
is decidedly uneven. The best ones by far are those in which 
the author considers the nature and purpose of the educative 
process. One feels that here he is at home in a subject to 
which he has given much time and thought and that he is 
conversant with the literature bearing on the questions at 
hand. His purpose, in general, is to examine current educa- 
tional theories in the light of the principles of Christianity, 
in order to determine whether or not they are compatible 
with Catholic aims and ideals. 

At the time Dr. Shields was gathering the materials for 
his “Philosophy of Education” there were in this country 
two prevalent conceptions of the nature and aim of educa- 
tion: the “social” conception, given wide currency by the writ- 
ings of Dewey and Bagley, and the “adjustment” conception, 
occasionally referred to in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and worked out in detail by O’Shea in his ‘“Educa- 
tion as Adjustment” which appeared in 1903. This latter 
theory, essentially biological, was the result of the spread into 
the field of education of the “leaven” of Evolution. Dr. 
Shields discusses both theories at length and with remarkable 
originality, particularly the second, which seems to have 
won his favor. After examining the full biological import of 
the doctrine, he shows that, if interpreted aright, it is a doc- 
trine to which the Christian educator can subscribe, all the 
more readily because it is the “very central thought of 
Christianity.” 


6Philosophy of Education, p. 67 and ff. 
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The only surprising thing about this educational doctrine is that so 
many educators of our time seem to regard it as a new thought, whereas 
it is the very central thought of Christianity. ... She [the Church] 
manifests, as no other society ever manifested, the power of adjustment 
to changing environments. Hers is not and never has been, a weak 
yielding to environmental forces. She still retains the divine secret of 
adjusting herself to environment and of adjusting her environment to 
self, so that she may continue to live in all climes, under all forms of 
government, and to minister to all mankind. She is not passive, nor 
rigid, nor local, and the educator who would understand the inmost 
meaning of the quality of plasticity as the crowning glory of life can- 
not do better than to study it as it exists in the Church. There he will 
learn the meaning of adjustment as a conquest of self and a conquest 
of environment such as will lead to the fullness of life both here and 


hereafter. 


Taken in connection with some of the chapters preceding 
and following it the discussion appears at once thorough and 


illuminating. 

Quite different is the impression that one gathers from 
some of the concluding chapters of the volume, as, for exam- 
ple, that on the curriculum. To confine, as the author does, 
the treatment of educational content within the narrow limits 
of sixteen pages is to court vagueness and superficiality. In 
point of fact, with the exception of an eloquent plea for the 
inclusion of religion and art among the school subjects, the 
chapter leaves practically untouched the questions it raises, 
and its terminology is not always very accurate. Thus we read 
in the opening sentence: “The curriculum or course of study, 
employed by the school for the achievement of the various 
aims of education... .” ‘This identification of the curricu- 
lum with the course of study is not, it seems, consonant with 
present-day academic usage. By “curriculum” is commonly 
meant the conglomerate of all the materials, whether studies 
or exercises, which can be used by the school for educative 
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purposes, whereas the term “course of study” conveys the 
notion of grouping, arranging these materials, in order to 
bring them effectively to the learner. But that, after all, 
might be considered a matter of secondary importance. Of 
a more arresting nature is a statement like the following:’ “It 
would seem that the settlement of this whole problem [the 
administration of the curriculum] must be achieved in the 
light of our growing knowledge of genetic psychology.” 
Without in the least intending to be derogatory to the worth 
and dignity of experimental science one may well wonder if 
the wisdom of the race has not already, to some extent at least, 
settled this question of curriculum administration. All 
through the ages we see that religion, language, mathematics 
and philosophy have been considered as the backbone of a 
well-ordered course in general education, and they certainly 
have lost none of their value, even in this scientific age of 
ours. 

A more detailed examination of Dr. Shields’ “Philosophy 
of Education” would probably bring to light other passages 
that would be open to criticism; but, after all, a few flaws 
cannot appreciably detract from the solid worth of a great 
work. Such as it is, the book deserves to find its place in the 
front rank of the literature on educational theory; it is a very 
remarkable contribution from the pen of a distinguished 
scholar, an enthusiastic, progressive teacher who was indeed, 
and in the full sense of the term, a man of his own time. 


tPhilosophy of Education, p. 401. 





The Authority of the Expert 
M. C. D’Arcy, $.J. 


HE subject of this essay was suggested by an article 
in the Hibbert Journal for July 1925. In that 
article the writer, Dr. Jacks, the editor of the Hib- 
bert, commenting on the views of Loisy remarked that the 
truth of Christianity and therefore its future depended on the 
result of a controversy being waged at the time between the 
two greatest experts, Loisy and Harnack. Now no doubt 
Catholics who read this statement will hardly know whether 
to be contemptuous or amused, and Dr. Jacks himself did not 
hesitate to draw the paradoxical moral that two scholars un- 
known to many millions of Christians, in a dispute so learned 
and technical as to be caviare to the general, had it in their 
power, nevertheless, to make or unmake Christianity. 
Nevertheless the paradox has plausibility, for in certain 
other scientific questions a complete change of view has been 
determined by a controversy between eminent experts, and in 
disputes on matters outside our competence, we ourselves sum- 
mon to our aid great authorities, even as Mr. Belloc appealed 
to Vialleton when criticizing Mr. Wells on Evolution. We 
are forced, therefore, to ask ourselves, what grounds we have 
for now accepting, now ignoring or rejecting the authority 
of the learned, and this question takes the form of a general 
problem, to wit, what degree of assent should be given to the 
authority of experts? 
The question clearly falls under the general heading of 
epistemology, and belongs to that section which treats of 
belief. But, be it noted, the problem has its own special 
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features, and these, so far as I know, have seldom if ever 
received the treatment they deserve. Cardinal Newman in 
his “Grammar of Assent” set himself to answer a difficulty, 
which had not before been examined in the way he proposed 
to examine it, a way half theoretical, half psychological; simi- 
larly in the present problem there are difficulties which are 
important and yet usually disregarded. 


I 


We are all agreed that belief is not only a normal but also 
a rational act of the human mind in certain conditions. It is 
built up on testimony and as men are lovers of truth and not 
falsehood, testimony can serve where direct knowledge is 
unattainable. Where and when belief changes from proba- 
bility into certainty is the question examined by Newman. 
That subject is a vast one and much careful work has been 


done upon it in recent years, so that in time we may hope for a 
definite work on the relations of desire to conviction and the 
different degrees of conviction. Such a study is not to the 
point here; the question is, as I have said, what degree of assent 
should we give to testimony on the strength of the authority 
of the witness or expert? Sometimes it seems easy to decide. 
No one doubts the existence of the Fiji Islands nor the move- 
ment of the earth round the sun, though the evidence may 
be derived totally from authority. When again we learn of 
the marvels of light, of the movements of a Beta particle, of 
the mythology of the Babylonians, we may swallow the in- 
formation without reluctance. On the other hand, we are 
much slower to belief in Neanderthal men, and many at least 
will be profoundly skeptical when they read in the writings 
of certain scientists that our length varies according as we 
are standing up or lying down, or hear on authority that Chris- 
tianity is but an amalgam of mystery religions. Yet if asked 
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why in one instance they believe and in another doubt they 
might be hard put to give a rational explanation. 

The problem then concerns the just use of our private judg- 
ment in accepting authority outside Divine authority. That 
it is not an easy matter to settle may be shown by stating it in 
its simplest terms. An expert bases his right to speak with 
authority on his superior knowledge, and this right appears 
undeniable. Truth is based on knowledge; on every subject, 
therefore, he who has the most knowledge is the best judge. 
The schoolmaster teaches the boy and the schoolmaster, if not 
an expert, relies on the expert. The man in the street would 
be foolish to argue with the biologist, the historian, the mathe- 
matician on their own subjects. In fact many, who cannot 
suffer fools gladly and have endured the nonsense of the ill- 
informed materialist and atheist, would use the word impu- 
dence. At any rate it is obvious that a scientist has some 
claim for attention from the layman, otherwise what is the 
value of learning at all? And yet when such a conclusion is 
generalized, instead of being a platitude, it becomes a para- 
dox; for there is no denying a widespread distrust of the 
expert. The expert on certain matters is felt to be the dunce 
and the common man the master and judge.” 

There is need then for any inquiry which will apportion the 
degree of authority belonging to expert opinion, and if any 
conclusions can be reached they will be not only interesting 
but extremely useful. With the decay of religious authority 
outside the Church, science has usurped its functions and, with 
increasing specialization, experts grow apace; and there is 
scarcely any more fruitful source of error and confusion than 


1A good example of this is given in the London Times Literary Supplement, March 
10, 1927. The writer commenting on the ugliness of early Victorian Gothie archi- 
tecture writes: “They [the people] employed the architects, who, they were told, 
were the best in England, and how were they to know that what the expert said, 
and what the expert did, was utterly wrong.” 
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the uncritical belief in scientific dicta at the present day. If 
only the ordinary man had some canons of criticism which 
he could use, his position would be safe and rational. The 
ideal, I think, would be to follow the method of Mr. A. F. 
Shand? in his admirable book dealing with the emotions and 
formulate certain canons for criticism and direction. In an 
essay such as this, suggestions only can be made, which, fol- 
lowing the fashion, I might call prolegomena to a longer 
study. 

The inquiry falls naturally into two parts, the first concerned 
with the subject matter and the second with the character of 
the expert himself, that is, scientific knowledge in its objective 
and subjective aspects. 


II 


Now the subject matter ranges through all the provinces 
of knowledge, and the possibility of attaining truth will there- 
fore vary exceedingly. In many manuals of scholastic philos- 
ophy this variation is expressed in the distinction of meta- 
physical, physical and moral certitude; in others the differ- 
ence is reduced to that between absolute and moral certitude. 
These distinctions carry us a certain distance but their value 
is somewhat blurred by the fact that in belief our certitude 
is only second-hand. They can be used however as guiding 
principles and it is in accordance with them that we must 
begin with an important distinction between philosophy and 
science, and within philosophy itself between certain truths 
which are self-evident or incontrovertible and truths which 
are recondite and difficult to state. That is to say, there is a 
subject matter in relation to which the expert has no priv- 


ileges. 


2The Foundations of Character. London: Macmillan and Co., 2nd Edition, 1920. 
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Belonging to it will be the truths which are presupposed in 
every act and thought, the principles which, as Aristotle says, 
are assumed in the sciences because they lie outside their 
domain. These truths then form a true commonwealth where 
no one stands on precedence. Like birth and death they be- 
long to our very constitution, for we could not live at all were 
we not conscious of the meaning and difference of ourselves 
and others, of matter and mind, justice and injustice, truth 
and falsehood, freedom and necessity. No one in practice 
ignores these truths. I do not say that all explicitly admit 
them; it is enough if they implicitly do so in their conduct 
and unstudied judgments. ‘Theoretically a man can hold 
anything and make out a case for the most absurd views, while 
in moral beliefs he can so stifle conscience that their emo- 
tional appeal ceases to have any force. But such apparent 
exceptions do not really run counter to the obvious, though 
often disregarded, truth I have stated. And so at the be- 
ginning of this inquiry we have one sure canon, to wit, that in 
what concerns the foundations of thought and action in human 
life, the expert has no superior authority over that of the nor- 
mal man or humanity as a whole. 

But now, lest this canon be interpreted too widely, certain 
corollaries must immediately be added. Clearly knowledge 
and wisdom do not arrive full grown, as the goddess from the 
head of Zeus. Hence it does not follow, because I have, as 
being a man, the requisite to distinguish right and wrong, love 
and hate, body and mind, that I have nothing to learn on these 
subjects. There are many problems to be unraveled and prob- 
ably many mistakes to be made. But what I learn will be 
a development of the initial truth and not a suppression of 
it, and therefore I can always test whether my expert friend is 
talking sense or nonsense by his ability to articulate or deny 
it. Plato, it will be remembered, while cross-examining the 
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professional retained a great respect for the good, unreflective 
and common-sense man; he felt that there must be something 
wrong with a theory which contradicted his actions and be- 
liefs. And this respect is justified as long as the beliefs are 
of the fundamental nature I have described. 

But a new difficulty arises here from the difficulty of sep- 
arating what is fundamental from what is contingent or con- 
ventional or ambiguous. The difficulty must be admitted, and 
there is no general answer to it. Each one must always ask 
himself whether the expert is trespassing on what is certainly 
fundamental; if he remains dubious, that doubt must show 
itself in extra caution. Certainly in philosophy the border- 
land between it and science is often vague, and time has shown 
that science can be of considerable help in discussions of the 
relations of the mind and body, on the nature of time, space 
and matter. Very properly the scientist refuses to be a sleep- 


ing partner in such discussion, and the philosopher will be 
wise to consult with him. But if instead of relating the rele- 
vant scientific facts or theories the scientist proceeds to scoff, 
say, at the idea of material substances, he must quietly but 
firmly be told to mind his own business. 


III 


Provisionally we have ceded authority to the scientific 
expert. We must now examine his claims more closely, from 
the point of view of his subject matter. (The personal equa- 
tions will be dealt with later.) Without enlarging further 
on the very difficult questions of the precise nature of science 
and its relation to philosophy, we can begin with a simple 
distinction between physical, historical and literary sciences. 
Under the physical sciences will be included for convenience 
sake animate as well as inanimate matter. Now it is espe- 
cially in the physical sciences that the expert calls time. The 
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subject matter has become more and more abstract and ab- 
struse, the methods and processes more accurate. The result 
is that the majority of men believe that if truth is to be found 
anywhere it is in physical science, and this belief in the laws 
of nature has passed into an extreme state of credulity when- 
ever the magic word “Science” is pronounced. The experts 
work behind closed doors and when they make a statement in 
the papers they are received as a priestess of a Delphic Oracle. 
As knowledge, however, advances and its contents and meth- 
ods are organized, the same cleavage between the professional 
and the amateur begins to manifest itself in all other depart- 
ments of knowledge. The historian, with his critical appa- 
ratus, his manuscripts, his linguistic attainments, his compara- 
tive methods, is tempted to scoff at traditional beliefs and take 
for granted that they are wrong. Authority is in the saddle 
now and it looks down on those who travel by foot. 

Before discussing this authority more in detail, we must in 
fairness, I think, admit that the papers and magazines have 
some justification for bombarding their readers with phrases 
such as “science has proved,” “scientists are agreed” and so 
forth. The wisdom of the learned has corrected or added 
to the common stock of knowledge; there are certain questions 
which have been so threshed out that nobody in his senses 
disputes the conclusions reached; certain discoveries about 
the body, the movements of the sun and earth, the characters 
and deeds of dead kings, philosophers and statesmen and poets 
such as Alexander, Plato, Cicero, Frederick the Great, Dante, 
Milton. But be it noted that the conclusions reached are not 
simply the verdict of expert judges; the jury of the world 
has been also in attendance, and has signified its approval. 
And so we are here relying not so much on the authority of 
one scientist or a group, but on the tests of time, universality 
and good sense. 
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On turning now to the sciences in particular, a distinction 
should immediately be made between those which concern 
free effects and those determined by necessity. In history for 
instance any expert opinion dominated by some theory of the 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect, whether the prejudice 
take the form of a cycle or economic or materialistic theory, 
is but a blind guide. The trouble is that rarely can a historian 
refrain from professing some kind of philosophy and so hay- 
ing a bias or a prejudice. I do not propose for the moment 
to enter into the difficult question of the advantage or dis- 
advantage of a bias, and it is true that very often the prejudice 
goes with a vast store of knowledge, which makes the assess- 
ment of authority difficult. Mr. Coulton, for instance, of 
Cambridge University is better informed than most on the 
life of the Middle Ages, cleric and lay; and one is bound, I 
think, to accept his facts, when there are no signs of interpre- 
tation. Unfortunately however the fairy of good judgment 
was absent at his birth, so that he cuts the most ridiculous 
figure when he interprets facts, and he can seldom leave facts 
to tell their own tale. Again, Harnack is undoubtedly in the 
front rank as scholar and historian but his rejection of the 
supernatural acts like a blight on his conclusions. We have 
to watch therefore in the verdicts of such writers for the influ- 
ence of a prejudice and suspend or yield belief according as 
it is present or absent. 

Clearly historical science is at a disadvantage compared 
with the mathematical sciences. In both prejudice is possible, 
but it is far more probable in the former, and moreover (and 
this distinction is what concerns us for the moment), the his- 
torical is by its very nature often compound or inseparably 
connected with other subjects. Often enough literary, textual 
and historical criticism go together, and the expert may be 4 
master in Israel in the one and yet wofully deficient in the 
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others. Much German and English erudition, for instance, 
has been employed in the study of Homer and the Bible. The 
learned world with exceptions like the literary Andrew Lang 
was at one time in favor of the composite character of the 
Iliad. Now a reaction has set in and the poet Homer is left 
with his genius. But it is important to observe that all the 
while the experts wrote and argued, the ordinary intelligent 
man was capable of reading Homer for himself and forming 
an estimate. He could not compete with the expert in learn- 
ing but he might very reasonably trust his own impressions, 
that is to say, that taste and insight are not a monopoly of 
the expert. 

The same truth is seen in the experts’ study of the Bible. 
At the present moment the Higher Criticism has cut up into 
pieces Genesis and many other books attributed traditionally 
to one author and one period. Father Ronald Knox in “Some 
Loose Stones” saw in this a parallel to the abortive work of 
the Homeric scholars; but here the ordinary man is less com- 
petent because he has to deal with translations which have 
been often at fault and with a history which has not the same 
unity and feeling as the Homeric poems. He is on safer 
ground when he claims the right to an opinion on the New 
Testament. The critics for example tend to deny that St. 
John was the author of the Fourth Gospel. The Gospel is 
there for all to read and for some at least it bears unmistakably 
the stamp of the eye-witness who was the beloved Disciple. 
Those who affirm this, challenge therefore the authority of 
the expert by recourse to a test which, if it receives corrobora- 
tion, can be freed from subjectivity by this confirmation from 
others. Taste, then, and good judgment may enter in when a 
historical document is being discussed, and the final decision 
does not necessarily rest with the learned world. 
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IV 

Furthermore on many subjects a distinction must surely be 
made between the decisive and the merely relevant or the es- 
sential and circumstantial. The wealth of information that 
can be collected on any subject important or unimportant has 
a tendency to confuse fairly simple issues with over-abundance 
of detail, and the expert is inclined to miss the significance of 
the whole and dismiss any view which is not completely docu- 
mented or up-to-date. But there is no need to wait until every 
library or bureau has been ransacked before passing judgment 
on, for example, the causes of the Great War, the nature of 
Bolshevism, the character and work of an Oliver Cromwell 
and a Washington. The textbook will often give the essen- 
tial, and we are not at the mercy of the expert whose industry 
may enable us to fill in many of the details of the story. 

Again what is called a mere question of history to be settled 
by the learned is often closely allied to ideals, policies and 
philosophies. Archeology, anthropology and kindred sciences 
are forever trespassing on the domains of philosophy and 
religion, and we have a quite recent example of the usurpation 
of the expert in Mr. Wells’ “Outline of History.” In this 
work Mr. Wells has rushed through the story of mankind 
from its supposed beginnings to the present, using the infor- 
mation of experts as so much grist to his mill. The work 
passes for an up-to-date scientific exposition and it is accepted 
as such by many. Nevertheless it is conceived in anything but 
a scientific spirit; instead of firm ground we have to walk on 
the ashes of flaming propaganda. It is well to contrast with 
such a book another on a similar subject, Evolution,® recently 
published where a number of experts treat of their own sub- 
ject matter, and the chapter on the general meaning of Evolu- 


8Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge. A collective work. London: 
Blackie and Son, 1925. 
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tion is left to a philosopher of note. The comparison between 
two such different works, both claiming to be scientific and 
authoritative, will serve to show the qualifications to be made 
before the historical expert can claim assent and submission 
to his teaching. 

Now in the mathematical and physical sciences the same 
confusion of subjects is to be found but in a less degree. These 
sciences have gradually become more and more specific like 
colonies which become increasingly self-governing. This 
devolution and abstraction make them more exact and at the 
same time less subject to control by the common man. Taste 
does not enter in and even the Aristotelian “gentleman,” who 
is supposed to be expert in one subject and cultured in the 
rest, is forced to accept on the word of another what he can- 
not pretend to understand himself. Few would be prepared 
to debate with an expert such subjects as vectors or non- 
Euclidian geometry or Einstein’s theories and discoveries in 
connection with Relativity. In such sciences therefore expert 
opinion is the only court of appeal, and we can approach it 
in the same trusting spirit with which we visit our doctor or 
hearken to the counsels of a medical association. 

There are, however, certain cautions to be observed even 
here. These scientists, as I have said, dwell in a region inac- 
cessible to the public; they have a plot of land to cultivate 
which has its definite boundary mark, so that there is less 
likelihood of their meddling in their neighbor’s affairs or 
publishing ecumenical letters containing new revelations on 
the world and man and God. But there is a debit as well as 
a credit side. With the delimitation of the subject matter 
there comes an increasing abstraction. The accuracy gained 
by a rejection of all that is irrelevant is won at a price, the 
price of complete truth. But not only is the abstraction per- 
force to be made, if nature’s sciences are to be unearthed, a 
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mixed good, but it leads the scientist on to a conception of 
truth which may easily mislead the uninitiated. Hypothesis 
is bound to play a large part in the explanation of the data 
and this hypothesis being concerned solely with these data is 
treated as true insofar as it proves serviceable. That is insofar 
as the systematization is coherent. Now coherence is never 
the primary test of truth. Moreover, the hypothesis may have 
to be made on a number of data which may be confessedly 
inadequate and at best a fraction of what may be the sum total 
in the future. Lastly that hypothesis may be in direct con- 
flict with the hypothesis of another science or with evidence 
from philosophy. 

Hence it is that the history of science is strewn with the 
wrecks of past hypotheses which were once acclaimed by the 
populace as arks of salvation, and there is no warrant for 
saying that science now has built what Plato called a raft 
seaworthy and safe for mankind to sail upon. Each new 
theory ought indeed to bring us nearer to truth, because the 
old theory should be rejected either by the discovery of new 
facts or a better correlation of the known data; but unfor- 
-tunately this is not universally true because actually many 
theories have owed their success to other factors, such as 
reaction against a fashion or brilliance of presentation or phil- 
osophic prejudice. The present vogue of Behaviorism, for 
instance, is in many respects a throw-back and serves also as 
an illustration of how a scientific hypothesis can be pursued 
in certain contradiction to sound philosophy. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that a scientific theory which is successive to 
many others and is based on evidence of a wide character has 
far more authority than the first theories in a comparatively 
unexplored field. This obvious truth needs stating because 
it is often forgotten through the habit of fusing all values in 
scientific statement in the one magic word “Science.” The 
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result is that the hypothesis formed on the evidence of the 
barest fragments of a human skull or the chance, rare remains 
of an ancient civilization are received with the same reverence 
as the body of truth accumulated round the human anatomy 
or the American Constitution. In the former a hypothesis is 
provisional and directive, and the paucity of data is hidden 
under an audacious generalization. And sometimes the evi- 
dence is no more and no less serious than that afforded by 
the Pyramids to assure us of the glorious future of the British 


race.‘ 


V 


I come now to the second part of this inquiry, and it is 
possible to be brief because the limitations of the expert him- 
self will naturally follow to some extent the limitations of the 
subject matter. Still, human nature being what it is, there 


is room for a much fuller study than I can give here which 
might prove very profitable. First there is the well-known 
personal equation of the scientist, which is supposed to be 
corrected by a system of averages. In actual fact this correc- 
tion is not made as often as might be desired, because in a 
scientific school each may suffer from the same form of blind- 
ness. Whenever a new theory or hypothesis takes scientists 
by storm, they are all affected and the conservative is scouted 
as a reactionary or obscurantist. This is well seen in the 
theories of Evolution and Relativity. 

Before proceeding further, then, we have a canon, stating 
that a belief grows according to the number of experts who 
support it, and a caution against attributing too high a value 
to this support. We must now explain this latter clause. In 


‘The Pyramid passage, we are told, points to the constellation Taurus, who, 
without undue familiarity, can be called John Bull, and the unit of measurement 
used in the construction of the Pyramids was very nearly the British unit, the inch. 
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every-day matters a group of independent witnesses may make 
dissent irrational but it is not the same with scientific authority. 
Here the appeal is not to a fact or series of facts within the 
power of comprehension of everybody. The assent must rest 
almost entirely on the word of the expert, and the expert 
is again almost always putting before his hearers a hypothesis 
which is his own or the prevalent interpretation of experi- 
ments. Now this hypothesis may be provisional, it may be 
an over-simplification of the facts, it may be a blind alley, 
it may be consciously or unconsciously prejudiced. All these, 
as history proves and as we might guess from experience, 
interfere with the value of scientific authority. Scientists just 
as much as their weaker brethren follow leaders like sheep 
and then with the perversity inherent in human nature turn 
right round and start an opposition view. Consequently the 
history of science shows a bewildering variety of theory, and 
is spotted all over with vanity, obstinacy and pride. There 
is an advance certainly, but, as already stated, the advance 
is not straight along the middle of the road, for the coach has 
been in the ditch many times and the best Jehus are continu- 
ally swerving to the right or left in a bewildering manner. 
Pure science is the most free from these dangers. There the 
interest of the scientist is concentrated on one subject, which 
has been abstracted from all that might evoke emotion or 
prejudice, so that a consensus of opinion amongst its experts 
carries great weight. The ideal indeed that most of us have 
in this matter is of some far-off garden of the Hesperides 
where no evil winds of prejudice blow, no sound of strife is 
heard, where the gardener can work in a pure atmosphere in 
a plot that is entirely his own. But this cultivation of one’s 
own garden is, alas! very rare and these Hesperides resemble 
more an iceberg than a garden so cold and inhuman are they. 
The fact is that the pure scientists are as quarrelsome as the 
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theologians and their subject matter so abstract that the appli- 
cation of its principles is a matter of great uncertainty. We 
have witnessed within recent years both the incursion of mathe- 
matics into logic and the reaction of scientists themselves from 
the mechanistic Newtonian interpretation of the universe. The 
reaction has gone so far that if we are to believe one of the 
most distinguished modern critics, Professor Whitehead,’ the 
basis of modern physical science has been built on sand. It 
can never vindicate induction nor its own necessary assump- 
tion of specific effect following on specific cause. It is guilty 
of false abstraction isolating as it does its “substances” from 
their position in a space-time pattern. There is in this criti- 
cism a welcome return to the values inherent in common-sense 
philosophy, and the moral is obvious. Even in physical sci- 
ence the expert must be interrogated, and his verdict cannot 
be accepted unconditionally and without cross-reference to 
common sense, philosophy and religion. 


vI 


But how in short provide canons of criticism which will 
serve to adjust the balance against the personal element in 
science? First, then, the expert is relying usually on a hypoth- 
esis which will bear the marks of the age he is living in. The 
more abstract it is the less is it likely to be infected with 
prejudice, but at the same time this abstract character attained 
on the principle of divide et impera lessens its applicability 
to nature taken as a whole, so that we may infer that the more 
comprehensively an abstract hypothesis is used, the greater 
the caution needed in accepting it. Next a scientist who is an 
authority on his own subject is not necessarily even the equal 
of the common man in his judgment on other subjects. No- 


eH 


*Science and the Modern World, pp. 5, 145, 151 and ff. 
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toriously scientists prove bad philosophers and we have the 
example of an Isaac Newton showing a mediocre and naive 
intelligence in matters of religion and hunting for the phil- 
osopher’s stone and writing what is comparatively worthless 
on the Prophetical Books in Scripture. Again, the scientist 
is always tempted to play the philosopher and very often the 
scales for him are weighted against those elusive forces of the 
spirit which cannot be measured, and against religion. The 
refusal of the latter to be subservient to science, the occasional 
intolerance and blindness of defenders have tended to create 
antagonism resembling those of capital and labor. The occu- 
pation also of the scientist makes him apt to generalize, and 
as we have seen the borders between philosophy or religion 
and science are not always clearly defined, at any rate in the 
scientific mind. The result is, as experience proves, that now 
Mechanism is given as an explanation of all that is and ever 
will be; now anthropology would settle the origin and nature 
of man, and the source and validity of religion; now Relativity 
holds the field and permanent values and truths are dismissed 
with a shrug. As M. Mantain has remarked,’ however, we 
must be capable of regarding with admiration Einstein, the 
pure physicist, and with an entire aversion Einstein, the 
pseudo-metaphysician. 

Such then are some of the personal factors we must always 
have in mind when estimating authority. Many more could 
be enumerated, but those suggested, when added to the results 
secured by considering the nature of the subject upon which 
the expert is speaking, will provide some hints towards a sane 
and adequate judgment of the place of scientific authority in 
life. The subject needs a much fuller treatment and is one 
which it is too important to neglect. The complexity of knowl- 


*Réflexion sur I’Intelligence, p. 261. 
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edge, the growing technicality of its specific provinces, foster 
the dependence on authority, and this authority makes itself 
heard everywhere nowadays through the newspapers, journals 
and the means provided by broadcasting. Authority there 
must be, and it is good that all should benefit by the wisdom 
of the elect, but, as truth is always the end of knowledge, it 
is important that we should all be possessed of certain prin- 
ciples or canons of criticism to prevent our ignorance being 
exploited and turned into positive error. 





Crashaw’s Religious Background 


BURTON CONFREY, M.A. 


LTHOUGH the excesses of the early seventeenth cen- 
A tury religious poets mar the work of Richard Crashaw, 
at times he shows an ability which, if uniform, would 

give him place among writers of the greatest English verse. 
Faith was his force; and he secured his love for the Holy Eu- 
charist with the invincible strength of a clean heart. It is our 
misfortune that he was not interested in the publication of his 
poetry, for his lines would have benefited from careful revi- 
sion. However, “his only part was God and godly thoughts” ; 
and his creations gain from his unconcern. The fact that he 
did not write for an audience may have prevented any attempt 


to edify; therein lies his appeal to readers today. 
I 


We have no knowledge of his early life—the date of his 
birth, his mother’s name, and so forth; but a search of the 
“Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series,” of the Reign of 
Charles I and of the publications of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission has thrown new light upon some of the ob- 
scurities of his biography. It has revealed that he was known 
as a poet when but fifteen years of age, that he became an 
Anglican minister in England, that he went to Rome (1646) 
earlier than we have believed heretofore, and that there was 
noteworthy contemporary appreciation of him. 

For six years before his flight from Cambridge in 1643, he 
had been Fellow of Peterhouse (St. Peter’s College), but 
when he refused to accept the Solemn League and Covenant 
imposed by the Puritan government his life was endangered, 
and with many others he escaped into France. 
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In 1638 he had been strongly attracted to Nicholas Ferrar, 
who had established a house of religious activities and of 
meditation—disparagingly characterized a “Protestant nun- 
nery”—at Little Gidding, not too far from Cambridge. Since 
Ferrar was well acquainted with Spanish literature he prob- 
ably introduced Crashaw to the work of the Spanish mystics, 
St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross. Laud had made 
Ferrar a deacon, and so thoroughly did the latter carry out 
monastic observance that night and day there was a succession 
of religious duties. 

In his preface to Crashaw’s “Steps to the Temple,” the 
anonymous editor tells us that “in St. Marie’s Church near 
St. Peter’s College like a primitive Saint (Crashaw) offered 
more prayers in the night than others usually offer in the day.” 
Further the Carre “Anagramme,” which first appeared in the 
posthumous edition of “Carmen Deo Nostro,” edited by 
Thomas Carre, reveals the monastic strictness of Crashaw’s 
life at Cambridge. 

We do not know how the political-religious conditions of 
the times—the destructive violence of the parliamentary com- 
mission and the downfall of the Church and King at Naseby 
—affected Crashaw. Nor can we say whether these conditions 
forced him, dominated by the ceremonial devoutness of Laud’s 
“Beauty of Holiness” and the appealing atmosphere of Little 
Gidding, to look to Rome for refuge. But in 1646, after three 
years, of which we have absolutely no record, Cowley found 
him in France a Catholic. We are certain, however, that 
while under the Ferrar influence he changed from the lighter 
themes of the Caroline lyrists to “Scriptures, divine Graces, 
Martyrs, and Angels.” 

II 

There is no doubt that Crashaw felt strongly the influence 

of the early seventeenth-century religious poets: the Catholics, 
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Southwell and Habington; the Anglicans, Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, and Traherne. He and Southwell used many of 
the same subjects: Mary Magdalene’s tears, the Prodigal, the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, a series on Christ and His 
Mother, and poems about the Infant Jesus; but as a whole 
Crashaw has the wider range of subject matter and his ardor 
is the milder, the more tender. Habington’s gentle sweetness 
is present in Crashaw’s work, but the rapture of the latter is 
more enthusiastic. Both love the Blessed Virgin ardently, and 
both affect the epigrammatic form. 

In manner of expression as well as in choice of subject, Cra- 
shaw had much in common with Donne and with Herbert, 
whose “Temple” he imitated in his “Steps to the Temple.” 
Like Donne, who after fluctuating between Roman and Ang- 
lican finally settles down in the Establishment, he wrote sacred 
poems to the Virgin Mary and to the Saints, to God the Father 
and so forth; but while both Herbert and he felt a personal 
relationship with Christ, and glorified the liturgy and the feast 
days of the calendar, they differed in rendering homage to the 
saints and angels. Herbert says (“To All Angels and Saints”) 
that he would praise them and the Virgin but 

our King 
Whom we do all jointly adore and praise 
Bids no such thing. 
We dare not from his garland steal 
To make a posie for inferior power. 


In contrast, Crashaw sings not only to the ever-Virgin Mary 
“All the year is your Epiphany” (in “To the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty’), to Mary Magdalene (“The Weeper” and “The 
Tear”), and to St. Teresa (“Hymn,” “Apologie,” “The Flam- 
ing Heart”); he celebrates as well the sick imploring the 
Shadow of St. Peter in order that they may be healed (“Um- 
bra S. Petri medetur aegrotis” and “Aeger implorat umbram 
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D. Petri”). In common, all these poets considered the sight 
of God in His absolute beauty to the beatific vision promised 
the pure of heart and approached their discussion of the 
spiritual love through human love and relationship. 


III 


Cambridge of the early seventeenth century was much dis- 
turbed by the philosophy of Hobbes and of Descartes, which 
struck forcibly at Revelation. In their active rejection of Ma- 
terialism and Naturalism, Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, 
Henry More, and Browne led the Cambridge men in a re- 
vival of interest in Plato and in the metaphysical aftergrowth 
of Plotinus, which for many men linked the spheres of spirit- 
ual law and material fact. Plato had posited “the love of man 
for the unseen realities of the spiritual world” and Christian 
philosophers had appreciated the uplifting influence of his 
work. 

Although we have no record of Crashaw’s intercourse with 
Cambridge Platonists, it is highly probable that he knew their 
work, for all, except Browne (who began practice as a phy- 
sician at Shipden Hall in 1635), lived at Cambridge during 
Crashaw’s residence there. Crashaw’s mind was centered on 
the glories of Heaven, and in common with More his work 
shows traces of the philosophy of Plotinus, which inclined the 
mind to the contemplation of God as Love rather than as the 
dreadful Judge of the sinful soul. His “Hymn ofthe Church in 
Meditation of the Day of Judgment” was a translation of the 
Latin hymn, “Dies Irae, Dies Illa.” He took little or no cog- 
nizance.of the Hell that interested contemporary Calvinism. 

Closely allied with Platonism at Cambridge were the mys- 
tical doctrines of which Sir Thomas Browne represented the 
intellectual side. With both phases of thought Crashaw was 
impressed, for his religious poetry has as a spiritual back- 
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ground a most intricate nexus of Platonic and mystical ele- 
ments, implicitly inherent, not obviously the result of his phil- 
osophical studies so much as of his religious faith. 

Constantly Crashaw sought that life of union with God 
which mystics consider the final triumph of the spirit. He 
gives expression to his quest in “A Song of Divine Love,” 
which recalls the St. Teresa group, and in the second half of 
the “Antiphon for the Hour of Prime—The Office of the 
Holy Cross.” 

At the close of “Adoro Te,” the hymn of St. Thomas in 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, he reveals what he him- 
self felt strongly—that dominance of the ceaseless aspiration: 
Domine, ut videam, 

Come love! Come Lord! and that long day 
For which I languish, come away. 

When this dry soul those eyes shall see, 

And drink the unseal’d source of thee. 

When Glory’s sun faith’s shades shall chase, 
And for thy veil give me thy Face. 


That he was aware of the sensible presence of the Infinite 
and conscious of direct intercourse with the Divine Spirit, as 
are all souls to whom is given true mystic contemplation, we 
infer from the opening of stanza VI and the close of stanza X 
of “Sancta Maria Dolorum” and stanza XIV of “Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem.” The ineffable delight of this communion is be- 
yond the comprehension of those who have been unenlight- 
ened and unstimulated to new life by Divine favors. In “A 
Hymn to the Name of Jesus” Crashaw suggests this inner life 
of joy—this simple attunement with the will of God—the soul 
lifted far above itself by another kind of seeing, by a new ca- 
pacity for understanding. 


The soul that tastes Thee takes from thence. 
How many unknown Worlds there are 
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Of Comforts, which Thou hast in keeping. 
How many Thousand Mercyes there 
In Pitty’s soft lap ly asleeping. 
Happy he who has the art 
To awake them 
And to take them 
Home, and lodge them in his heart. 


In the same poem he rises to sublimity of adoration in his 
ardent appeal to his soul to pass the boundaries of “One little 
world or two” in search of fitting service to the name of Jesus. 


Goe Soul, out of thy Self, and seek for More... 
To wait at the love-crowned Doores of 
Th(i)s Illustrious Day. 


The mysterious commingling of the soul with Christ and 
the normal though seemingly contradictory mental state of the 
mystic in ecstasy—the exaltation of his communion with In- 
finite Perfection and his meekness in the consciousness of hu- 
man frailty—we find symbolized in the epigrams “Non sum 
dignus ut sub tecta mea venias” and “I am not worthy that 
thou shouldst come under my roof” and in “Lauda Sion Salva- 
torem—the hymn for the Blessed Sacrament.” 

The Platonic element enters “Lauda Sion” as Crashaw ad- 
vances from his treatment of incorporation in Holy Commun- 
ion to the yearning for intimate contact, the desire for the 
Beatific Vision: 


O let that love which thus makes thee 
Mix with our low Mortality, 

Lift our lean Soules, and sett us up 
Convictors of thine own full cup. 
Coheirs of saints 

To feed of thee in thine own Face. 


in stanza eight of the same poem another Platonic idea, 
that of a One-ness at the center of things, enters. 
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Let one, or one Thousand be 
Here Dividers, single he 
Beares home no lesse, all they no more, 
Nor leave they both lesse than before. 
Closely allied with this is the mystic idea of Divinity as the 
Source of all, with which Crashaw closes his “Description of 
Religious House.” 


The self-remembering Soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred with the starrs; not basely hovers 
Below: But meditates her immortall way 
Home to the originall source of Light and 
Intellectual Day. 


IV 

One would naturally expect Crashaw to be attracted by the 
parables and symbolic teachings of the Bible, since not only 
do mystics believe that every adumbration of truth intimates 
deeper reality but also that it is only through such representa- 
tions that much otherwise intangible to the finite intelligence 
is made clear. Christ’s use of nature symbolism in explaining 
by analogy the laws of the spiritual world interested Crashaw 
greatly as we may infer from a list of titles from the “Epi- 
grammata Sacra”: 

“The Sower and the seed”—“In segetem sacram” (Matt. 
xiii) and “verbum inter spinas” (Luke viii, 14); ‘The lilies 
of the field” —“Ne soliciti estote in crastinum” (Matt. vi, 3+) 
and “Videte lilia agrorum nec Solomon” (Luke xii, 27); “I 
am the Shepherd”—“In gregem Christi Pastoris” (John x, 
1-7); “I am the door’—“Ego sum via” (John xv); “In 
Christum Vitem” and “Christus Vitis ad Vinitorum Patrem” 
—“T am the vine” (John xv, 1); and “To Our Lord, Upon 
the Water Made Wine” and “Ad Christum, de aqua in vinum 
versa” (John ii, 1-10) from which comes the most famous of 
Crashaw’s epigrammatic lines, “Nympha pudica Deum vidit, 
et erubuit.” 
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The oriental imagery, the impassioned diction, and the 
splendid rhythm of the “Book of Canticles” influenced Cra- 
shaw’s hymns to the ever-Virgin noticeably. The headpiece 
to “O Gloriosa Domina” bears in Latin the legend “My be- 
loved is mine, and I am his: he feedeth among the lilies” 
(Cant. ii, 16 and vi, 3). The soaring lyrical strains of the 
“Glorious Assumption of our Blessed Lady” paraphrases an 
angelic refrain from Solomon’s song. (Canticles ii, 10-14: 
“Arise, make haste, my love’): 


Hark, how the dear immortall dove 

Sighes to his sylver mate: rise up, my love. 

Rise up, my fair, my spotless one. 

The winter’s past, the rain is gone. 

The spring is come, the flowers appear. 

No sweets, but thou, art wanting here. 
Come away, my love! 
Come away, my dove! cast off delay. 
The court of heav’n is come 
To wait upon thee home; Come come away. 
The flowers appear. 


More remarkable than the exultant mysticism of these ver- 
ses are the splendid movement and intense devotional feeling 
throughout, which quite surpass that of any modern English 
religious poetry. The poem closes in rapturous fervor: 


Live, rosy princess, Live. And may the bright 
Crown of a most incomparable light 
Embrace thy radiant browes. O may the best 
Of everlasting joys bath thy white breast. 
Live, our chast love, the holy mirth 
Of heavn; the humble pride of earth. 
Live c(r)own of woemen; Queen of men. 
Live mistresse of our song. And when 
Our weak desires have done their b(e)st 
Sweet Angels come, and sing the rest. 
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“Prayer, an ode prefixed to a little Prayer-book given to a 
young Gentlewoman,” reveals more clearly than any other 
of the poems elements similar to those found in the Book of 
Canticles. “Love’s great artillery” of simile and metaphor 
discloses in highly imaginative flights 

that hidden store 
Of hidden sweets and holy joyes 


in store for the soul that awaits the noble bridegroom who 


will come ere long 
And bring his besom fraught with blessings, . . . 
For worthy soules, whose wise embraces 
Store up themselves for Him, who is alone 
The spouse of Virgins and the Virgin’s son. 


Conscious of the encouragement given in the twentieth cen- 
tury to the frequent reception of Holy Eucharist, we become 
aware that the closing description—of the soul which receives 


daily the bread of angels—spans three centuries; and again 
Crashaw reveals our concurrent interests. 


O fair, O fortunate! O riche, O dear! 
O happy and thrice happy she 

Selected dove 

Who ere she be 

Whose early love 

With winged vowes 
Makes hast to meet her morning spouse 
And close with his immortall kisses. 
Happy indeed, who never misses 
To improve that pretious hour, 

And every day 

Seize her sweet prey 
All fresh and fragrant as he rises 
Dropping with a baulmy Showr 
A delicious dew of spices; 
O let the blissful heart hold fast 
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Her heavnly arm-ful, she shall tast 
At once ten thousand paradises;... 
She shall discover 
What joy, what blisse 
How many Heavns at once it is 
To have her God become her Lover. 


V 


A concluding note may be allowed for the sake of those 
readers who fail to grasp the beauty of poetry like this. It 
is as essential for those who find a cloying sweetness in such 
description of the mystic joys of meeting the heavenly Spouse, 
as for those who take literally the passionate warmth of lan- 
guage and lack of reserve which characterize various passages 
of “Solomon’s Song,” to understand the difference between 
imagery, which serves to clothe the sense with color and goes 
no further, and the very different imagery which is symbolism 
and appeals to the analytic sense. It does not rest upon pic- 
torial effects; rather it opens a door to the arcana of the spirit. 
Milton’s heaven, with its pearly gates and pavement of gold, 
offends by its materialism those who do not understand the 
symbolism of the Bible, whence he got his description. 
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How Seventeenth- Century 
New York Cared for Its Poor 


THE ENGLISH PERIOD, 1664-1700* 
BRYAN J. MCENTEGART, M.A. 


HE taking of New Amsterdam by the English was the 
culmination of previous claims based on the voyage of 
John and Sebastian Cabot along the Atlantic Coast in 
1498, when they claimed all the land they saw for England. 
On March 12, 1664, Charles II granted to his brother James, 
the Duke of York, a patent embracing Long Island, Manhat- 
tan Island, New Jersey and certain other territory. This 
charter exacted an annual tribute of forty beaver skins to the 
Crown, enjoined a government based on English traditions, 
and provided an appeal for the colonists from the Duke’s 
decisions in other matters. Still sovereignty was reserved to 
the Crown. In many respects, the proprietary powers confer- 
red on the Duke resemble those conferred on the Dutch West 
India Company. “From a merely administrative point of 
view,” says one authority, “it may be fairly said that, by the 
charter of the Duke and the possession of the colony which 
he soon afterward acquired by conquest, the colony ceased to 
be the property of a Dutch corporation, and became the prop- 
erty of an English Duke.” 

On September 8, 1664, rather than incur the risk of use- 
lessly shedding blood, Governor Stuyvesant judged it best to 
surrender the City of New Amsterdam to Colonel Richard 
Nicolls, commander of the English forces. The daily 
"*The Dutch Period was treated in THouGHT, March, 1927. 


1The Colonial Laws of New York, 1665-1769. Vol. 1, pp. 131, 237, 456. (Referred 
to hereafter as CLNY.) 
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life of the common people was not greatly affected thereby.’ 
While the heads of the Government were changed, those func- 
tions with which the inhabitants came into frequent contact 
remained about the same. 

The Articles of Capitulation treated the Dutch citizens 
very fairly. They were guaranteed the enjoyment of their 
property, freedom of conscience and the opportunity to en- 
gage intrade. It was decreed that: “All inferior civil officers 
and magistrates shall continue as they now are, (if they 
please) till the customary time of new elections.”* Dutchmen 
were to be free from military service, were not to have soldiers 
quartered ei them without adequate payment, and were per- 
mitted to follow their own customs as to inheritances and 
contracts. Most important of all for our immediate purpose, 
it was laid down that “all public writings and records, which 
concern the inheritances of any people, or the reglement of 


the church or poor, or orphans, shall be carefully kept by 


those in whose hands now they are.’” 


The English did not at once uproot the old Church sys- 
tem of poor relief. But it was inevitable that they should 
later make the administration of such aid a government func- 
tion. Each nation carried the policies of the home govern- 
ment into its colonial possession. English law, at that time, 
tended toward the complete control of poor relief by the gov- 
ernment. ‘Toward the close of the Dutch period in New 
Netherlands, the civil authorities had begun to intervene in 
the administration of charity. This intervention indicated a 
certain inadequacy in the system of church collection, invest- 
ment and expenditure of poor money. Still at the beginning 
of the English rule, the deacons of the Dutch Reformed 


2History of New Netherlands, by E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., Vol. II, pp. 530-536. 
3Article XVI. Ibid., p. 534. 
‘Article XII. Ibid., p. 533. 
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Church continued to exercise these functions. The Church 
was recognized as the established relief agency with the State 
aiding and directing it in the performance of its duty. 


I 


Because of its influence on later developments in New 
York, it will be profitable to review here the main steps in 
English Poor Law experience. It is a significant fact that one 
hundred years before the English occupation of New York, 
England had passed through the same stage of Poor legisla- 
tion that was to be found in the colony in 1664. Her charities 
had at one time been administered solely by the Church, but 
after a period of transition somewhat similar to that des- 
cribed in our previous article on the Dutch Period in New 
York, they came under the control of the civil authorities.’ 

Throughout the Middle Ages, after the passing of the 
paternalistic charity of the feudal manor, the burden of sup- 
porting the needy, the afflicted and the destitute fell upon 
monasteries and hospitals. The great volume of suffering 
relieved by these agencies was fully revealed only when Henry 
VIII dissolved the monasteries and confiscated their wealth. 
As early as 1388, efforts had been made to suppress vagrancy 
by enforcing labor on those beggars who were able to work, 
and confining the “beggars impotent” to their own town, which 
was made responsible for their care. But with the dissolution 
of the monasteries, came a great increase in the number of 
vagrants. Discrimination was imperative. So the line be- 
tween “sturdy beggars” who were strong enough to labor and 
the “impotent poor” came to be more sharply drawn. 

By an act of 1531, the helpless poor were permitted to beg 
within certain areas if they secured a license from the local 


5For a lengthier treatment of the English Poor Law, cf. Ashley’s English Economic 
History and Theory, Vol. II, Ch. V; also Henderson’s Methods of Charity, pp. 165-175. 
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justices of the peace. Five years later, we find an act which 
reminds one of the 1661 ordinance of New Amsterdam. Par- 
liament decreed that voluntary alms were to be collected 
each Sunday by the mayor of the town and the churchwardens 
of every parish in order that ‘““The poor, impotent, sick and 
diseased people, being not able to work, may be provided, 
helped and relieved.” Accounts of the various contributions 
and expenditures were to be kept. “The whole tenor of the 
act,” as Dr. Henderson points out, “was to revitalize the sys- 
tem of church charity. It in no way secularized relief. How- 
ever, in this statute, the State for the first time undertakes to 
direct how the relief of the poor shall be administered and 
how the funds for relief shall be raised.” The raising of the 
funds and the dispensing of them were still functions of the 
Church authorities. 

Unfortunately, these measures were insufficient to cope with 
the situation; so the gradual transition from ecclesiastical to 
civil control went on. The state undertook to support and 
enforce the requests of the bishops for alms, in 1563, shortly 
after Elizabeth ascended the throne. Throughout her reign 
the influence of the government increased. Successive acts 
provided for the appointment in every parish of collectors and 
overseers of the poor, who had power to levy a weekly tax on 
the inhabitants; for the employment of able-bodied poor and 
the punishment of shirkers; and for the abolition of begging 
with or without a license. 

These measures were summed up in the noted Act of 1601, 
which thoroughly organized the experience of the nation 
gained through long years of struggle with the problem of 
poverty. It confirmed the above-mentioned provisions and 
made important additions. To supplement the inadequate 
funds accruing from the weekly tax in poor parishes, the 
wealthier parishes in the same county were ordered to bear 
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part of the burden by paying heavier taxes. Three classes of 
poor, namely, shirkers, disabled adults and dependent chil- 
dren, were carefully distinguished. The first were compelled 
to work on materials furnished by the Overseers or undergo 
punishment. Relief, chiefly that accorded by almshouses, 
was offered to those unable to work. Finally, destitute and 
neglected children, whether boys or girls, were to be appren- 
ticed to some trade. The duty of supervising the administra- 
tion of this Poor Law rested with the justices of the peace. 
In 1662 Parliament passed the Settlement Act making par- 
ishes liable only for those who had acquired a legal domicile 
within their borders by birth, proprietorship, sojourn, service 
or apprenticeship. This alteration of the Poor Law by des- 
troying the mobility of labor proved disastrous to industry 
and the poor alike. As a policy, however, it was continued 
for many years and even carried over into the New World. 


IT 


Except in a few instances, the great Poor Law of Elizabeth 
remained unchanged for over 150 years. It was in full opera- 
tion when the English flag was run up on Manhattan Island 
and New Amsterdam became New York. Though Parliament 
possessed power to impose this legislation on the new colony, 
itdid not doso. Rather it left the colonists to solve their own 
problems. The influence of English practice and tradition, 
however, is readily seen in the development of New York 
poor relief. In fact, the dependence was clearly recognized 
by the Colonial Assembly which included in its Poor Acts of 
1683, 1691 and 1701 the following clause, repeated with the 
accuracy of a refrain:* ‘Whereas itt is the Custome & Prac- 
tice of His Majesty’s Realms of England, and all the adjacent 


‘The Constitutional History of New York, 1609-1905, by Charles Z. Lincoln, Vol. I, 
p. 24. (Referred to hereafter as CHNY.) 
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Colonys in America, There for itt is Enacted by the 
authority aforesaid 

The Duke of York chose to govern the colony through a 
Governor and a Council appointed by himself. For nearly 
twenty years, despite frequent petitions, he permitted little 
representative government. He seems to have been perfectly 
confident of his own ability to discern and provide for the best 
interests of the inhabitants. It is reported that he declared 
himself willing to govern according to the common weal but 
not the common will.’ 

Early in 1665, he issued an elaborate code, known as the 
Duke’s Laws, which deals principally with administrative 
details. Of interest is the provision :* 


That For the making and proportioning the Levies and Assessments 
for building and repairing the Churches, Provision for the Poor, Main- 
tenance for the Minister, as well as for the more orderly managing of 
all Parochiall affairs in other Cases exprest: Eight of the most able Men 
of each Parish be, by the Major part of the Householders of the said 
Parish, Chosen, to be Overseers. 


Refusal to serve when elected meant the incurring of a 
fine. In the following year the number of Overseers was cut 
to four in each parish.® The article quoted is noteworthy 
for two reasons. First, it contains about the only reference to 
popular government that is to be found in the code. Second, 
it marks the introduction of the English system, placing poor 
administration in the hands of parish Overseers of the Poor, 
and making their care a parochial or town charge. One seems 
to find a relic of the Elizabethan provision for “the rate-in- 


TIntroduction to the Civil List and Constitutional History of the Colony and State 
of New York, by Stephen C. Hutchins, p. 18. 

*CLNY, Vol. I, p. 24. 

*Ibid., p. 91. 
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aid” levied upon neighboring parishes when one was over- 

burdened, among the amendments to the Duke’s Laws issued 

in October, 1665. Here referring to the insane it is ordered :” 
That in regard the Conditions of distracted Persons, may bee both 
very chargeable and troublesome and so will prove too greate a Burthen 
for one Towne alone to beare, each Towne in the Rideing where such 
person or Persons shall happen to bee, are to Contribute towards the 

Charge which may arise upon such occasions. 

A third significant change made by these laws had to do 
with the question of providing guardians for children, one or 
both of whose parents had died. On this point the Dutch 
procedure differed from that installed by the newcomers. It 
had consisted in the appointment of Curators by a Court of 
three Orphan Masters. The system laid down by the Duke’s 
Laws provided that, when death occurred, the Constable and 
two Overseers of the parish should go to the house and inquire 
into the circumstances of the death and whether there was a 
will." If no will appeared, it was taken for granted that the 
person died intestate. Then in the presence of the surviving 
members of the family, the Constable with the Overseers was 
to institute a search after the estate of the deceased and deliver 
a written report within twenty-four hours to the local justice 
of the peace, who was empowered to provide against embez- 
zlement or disposal until the next Court of Sessions. “Who- 
ever pretends to administer upon any estate,” says the law, 
“shall bring to the Court sufficient security, before the Order 
shall be granted.” Unlike the Dutch law, this conceded ad- 
ministration papers even to the widow or one of the children 
if they brought in sufficient security. It was specifically de- 
creed concerning orphans that those having possession of 
goods, chattels or lands “belonging to any that are under age” 


“CLNY, Vol. I, p. 79. 
Ubid., pp. 6-7. 
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shall exhibit a yearly inventory and account of the estate to 
their respective Court of Sessions.” Any one failing to do so 
might be sued for such neglect. When the report showed that 
no improvement had been made, the Court was permitted to 
exact security for better management or to remove those in 
charge and substitute others.” 

It would appear from the records that this new law did not 
result in the elimination of the Orphan Masters in either of the 
cities of Albany or New York. In the latter, we find that 
men were appointed to these offices by the Mayor’s Court for 
the years 1667-1669'* Whether the practice continued longer, 
we have not been able to determine. Two wills made by Al- 
banians in the years 1678 and 1685 prove the existence of 
Orphan Masters on those dates. They inform us, beside, that 
these officials were not universally popular. For in the first 
mentioned, Stoeffel Abeel and his wife Heeltje, exclude the 
Lords Orphan Masters from all management and “do not 
desire them to meddle with the government of the children.” 
In the other, Jacob Glen is almost as insistent that his wife be 
not troubled by the Orphan Masters or any other town of- 
ficers.** 

While dealing with the matter of guardianship, it may not 
be irrelevant to examine the treatment accorded feebleminded 
and insane persons within the colony. The law of 1665, al- 
ready quoted, seems to be the only one in which explicit men- 
tion is made of this special class. In practice, it would appear 


12CLNY, Vol. I, p. 62. 
13The Article concerning orphans was reenacted by the Assembly in 1684. Mean- 


while, it was not strictly enforced. 
14Records of New Amsterdam, 1653-1674, edited by Berthold Fernow, Vol. VI. 


(Referred to hereafter as RNA.) 
15Abstracts of Wills on file in the Surrogate’s Office, City of New York, Vol. I, 


p. 110. (Referred to hereafter as AW.) 
16[bid., p. 132. 
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that those in need were not separated from other paupers. 
When convicted of crime, however, greater leniency was some- 
times shown them. The minutes of the Mayor’s Court for 
1665 tell of a boy named William Barcker who caused much 
trouble by relating conflicting stories as to a theft of apples 
from the vessel on which he was living.’” At last he accused 
four soldiers. But upon being examined by Governor Nicolls, 
“he declares quite contrary to the preceding depositions, so 
that it apparently seems, he is not in his right mind.” There- 
fore, though “richly deserving” of punishment, it is resolved 
“to send the boy home to his master, Thomas Braidley, to be 
by him punished for his committed fault.” 

Even more considerate is the attitude expressed in several 
wills of this period in which special provisions were made 
for the mentally defective members of the family. Before 
his death in 1674, the Reverend Robert Fordham of South- 
hampton, L. I., expressed it as his wish that his imbecile son, 
John, should be left in the care of another son, Joseph.’* The 
agreement later drawn up by the heirs in accordance with the 
desires of the dead man, gives to John a farm of 45 acres, a 
town plot of 3 acres, and 75 pounds besides, and it is agreed 
that “if John Fordham become chargeable to them with whom 
he may dwell, it shall be made up out of his estate.” In 1689, 
Henry Ryche of Kings County left his daughter, Gertrude, “a 
double portion in consideration that she is defective and sim- 
ple in mind.’’® Sometimes, as in the case of a certain Petty 
Boys, “the distracted man,” the City Council appointed a 
guardian who was to receive and dispose of the effects of the 
same for the use of the afflicted one and the payment of his 


ITRNA, Vol. V, pp. 313, 317-319. 
18AW, Vol. I, pp. 44-46, 124. 
18Ibid., Vol. I, p. 103. 
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debts. Or it might be a relative who was appointed 
guardian, as when the Governor appointed John Lawrence 
as guardian of the person and property of his son, who though 
a widower and possessing an estate in Queens County was, 
nevertheless, “non compos mentis.’”™ 


III 


Aside from the three innovations made in 1665, concerning 
the Overseers, the care of “distracted persons” and the guar- 
dianship of orphans, there seems to have been little or no gov- 
ernmental action with regard to poor relief until the first popu- 
lar Assembly in 1683. In the meantime, the Church carried 
the bulk of the work as it had done since the foundation of 
the colony. Now, however, instead of the work being con- 
fined to the Dutch Church alone, other bodies took it upon 
themselves to share this duty. We learn that in 1671 and 
probably for some years before, a collection was taken up for 
the poor in the Lutheran Church.** Because of a complaint by 
the deacons of the Dutch Church that, despite this collection, 
they were being charged with some of the poor of the Luther- 
an profession, 

the Worshipfull Court ordered that each Church should for the future 

Maintaine their owne Poore; and that the Deakons of the said Lutheran 


Church should yearely deliver up their Accounts in a publicq Meeting 
in the same Manner as in the reformed Church of the Citty until this 


day hath bene practicable. 
Thus was extended the condition which had been placed on 
the Jews at their entrance into the colony years before. 

The last provision of the decision just quoted would seem 
to indicate some kind of informal public supervision of the 


20Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, edited by Osgood, 
Vol. I, p. 287. (Referred to hereafter as MCC.) 

21AW, Vol. I, p. 288. 

22RNA, Vol. VI, pp. 266, 348, 353. 
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church administration of poor funds. That it did not mili- 
tate against ecclesiastical supremacy in these affairs is evi- 
dent from the prevalent mode of securing relief. In two in- 
stances, occurring in 1670 and the year following, a man 
petitioned the Mayor’s Court for “some support and relieff in 
his Sicknesse.” But the Court, in turn, referred the matter to 
the deacons of the city, asking them to inquire and report as 
to the truth of the petition, “and in the meanwhile to allow 
him some support in his Sicknesse.”” This system must have 
succeeded ; for in 1678, Governor Andros, answering inquiries 
from the home government as to the state of the colony, re- 
ported that “noe beggars but all poore are cared for.”** 

Strictly governmental action in the field of charity seems to 
have been confined to the tearing down of the old Hospital in 
1680, because of its “being yearly chargeable and of little 
use.”*° For some time before, officers had been lodged in it 
for want of room in the fort. But as it was “too old and rotten 
to be repaired,” it was thought best to pull it down and use 
the materials to build a house with “very convenient lodgings” 
for the officers and Secretary. Apparently, the need for a 
public hospital was not very pressing. 

The poor funds were raised in much the same way as under 
the Dutch. Frequently, the Court Minutes tell us of instances 
in which the fines imposed were ordered to be paid in whole 
or in part for the benefit of the poor. Two such are found 
among the minutes of the Mayor’s Court for 1666.7* In the 
first, the culprit was ordered to pay six guilders for the poor; 
and in the second a man found guilty of defamation of char- 





*3Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 266, 340. 

24Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. III, 
p. 262. (Referred to hereafter as DRCH.) 

5DRCH, Vol. III, pp. 307, 312. 

26RNA, Vol. VI, pp. 1, 3. 
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acter had to pay ten guilders for the same purpose. Some 
thirteen years later, a certain Pelletreau was fined five pounds 
for the use of the poor.”” 

Yet the bulk of the money came, as formerly, from the col- 
lections taken up in the churches on Sunday. This seems to 
have: held true until the last decade of the century, when the 
volume of public relief greatly increased. The custom of 
collecting for the poor at weddings still remained. At ‘the 
marriage of Stephanus Van Cortlandt and Gertrude Schuyler 
at Albany in 1671, we are told that 13 guilders were contrib- 
uted.** Those present at the reception on the following day 
gave an additional 15 guilders. 

Another source of revenue for the poor fund is to be found 
in the bequests made for their benefit in many of the wills of 
the period. While it can hardly be said that it was custom- 
ary to remember the poor in this manner, still a perusal of 
the abstracts of wills written at this time, and on file in the 
New York Surrogate’s Office reveals such legacies. It was 
usual for devoted old Dutch couples to make a joint will in 
favor of the member who survived and also making provision 
for their children and friends of the family. Shortly before 
the English occupation, under date of October 9, 1662, Dirck 
Theunissen and his wife, Ariantje, made a will leaving fifty 
guilders to the poor.” Some sixteen years later, Sibout Clas- 
sens and his wife make the survivor the beneficiary, but state 
that there is to be given “to the Deacons of the Dutch Church 
for the poor 1000 guilders wampum value.”*? In the pre- 
ceding year, an inhabitant of Flushing on Long Island, after 


27Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in the office of the Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. Y., edited by E. B. O’Callaghan, Vol. II, p. 77. (Referred to hereafter 
as CHM.) 

28Colonial Days in Old New York, by Alice Morse Earle, p. 63. 

29AW, Vol. I, Appendix, p. 467. 

30Tbid., p. 107. 
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bestowing his land and swine on three friends, had left the 
rest of the estate to pay his debts and the balance “for ye relief 
of ye Poor of ye Towne.””* 

There was no little danger involved in a transatlantic 
journey in those days. Before starting for Holland, Bastien 
de Winter of Schenectady bequeathed his property to the poor 
and in 1678 it was awarded to the deacons of Albany.*? The 
same precaution was taken by Mary Gordon, the widow of 
the English chaplain at New York, seven years later as she 
was about to embark for England on the ship Hopewell.” 
She gave “the just half” of all her estate to the deacons of the 
Dutch Congregation “for the behoof of the poor.” Within 
the ten years following, two wills were probated in New 
York, one providing three Pounds for “the Poor French 
refugees of London” and the other, one hundred Pounds for 
the poor of Berkley County, Carolina.** The Minutes of the 
Common Council of New York City for June 9, 1697, con- 
tain, among other items in the Treasurer’s report, the state- 
ment that the city has a credit of forty pounds given by 
William Baker, deceased, to the poor.*® In the same year, a 
will leaves four pounds to the poor of the French Congrega- 
tion of New York.*® Two years later the needy of South- 
hampton, Long Island, receive a similar bequest to the extent 
of five pounds.** Apparently, the French were most inclined 
to mention the poor in their last testaments. Besides the two 
instances given, we find two other legacies of six pounds and 


81[bid., p. 468. 

32CHM, Vol. II, p. 72. 

33Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York (Albany 1901), Vol. II, p. 909. 
(Referred to hereafter as ERNY.) 

34AW, Vol. I, pp. 453, 220. 

35MCC, Vol. I, p. 10. 

36AW, Vol. I, p. 97. 

37Ibid., p. 345. 
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twenty-five pounds, respectively, made to the poor of the 
French Congregation within the first four years of the fol- 
lowing century.** 

After a long and persistent fight for more representative 
government, the colonists finally succeeded in persuading the 
Duke to allow them a popular Assembly which was to “have 
power to consult and debate among themselves all matters as 
shall be apprehended proper to be established for laws.’ 
Their authority was subject to an absolute veto both by the 
Duke and the Governor. On October 17, 1683, seventeen 
of the eighteen members chosen for the-colonial parliament 
met in the city of New York and started at once to draft their 
famous Charter of Liberties. This was a statement of the 
great principles of popular government, as drawn from the 
Magna Charta and applied to the conditions encountered in 


the New World.* 

The Charter was passed by the Assembly on October 13. 
Immediately thereafter, the delegates took up and enacted, 
on the first of November, a law regulating poor relief. One 
who reads this act must be impressed by the directness and 
foresight with which the whole problem was atttacked. Ex- 
plicitly basing their action on English precedent, they treated 
first of local responsibility for the care of the poor, stating 
“that for the time to come the respective Commissioners of 
every County, Citty, Towne, Parish, Precinct, aforesaid shall 


38Ibid., pp. 344, 349. 

39CLNY, Vol. I, p. 110. 

400f it, the eminent scholar, Mr. Charles Lincoln, says: “This Charter, closely re- 
sembling our modern constitutions in form and substance, and containing many pro- 
visions which have been continued in those instruments, might properly be called 
the original constitution of New York. It established free parliamentary government 
in the colony a century before the independence of the new nation was acknowledged 


by England.” CHNY, Vol. I, p. 433. 
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make provision for the maintenance support of their poor 
respectively.”’** 

Then the act defined two essential features of our modern 
poor laws, namely, the question of settlement and immigra- 
tion. As to the first, any one entering the province without a 
visible estate or “manuall Craft or Occupacon” must give a 
sufficient security for two years that he shall not become a 
burden or charge. Those possessing a manual craft or occu- 
pation may come to inhabit any place if, within eight days 
after their arrival, they make application for admission. As 
in England, vagabonds, beggars and others removing from one 
county to another, who are unable to give security, may be 
returned by the Constable to the county whence they came. 

The immigration section decreed that Masters of vessels 
bringing passengers into the province must within twenty-four 
hours after their arrival bring to the Chief Magistrates a list 
of all such passengers, noting “their Quality and Conditions,” 
or suffer a fine of ten pounds. Very similar to our modern 
law as to retransportation is the further provision that Masters 
bringing in persons unable “to give security for their well- 
demeanor shall be obliged to transport all such to the 
place from whence they came, or at least out of this province 
and dependencies.” ‘This was an application to sea travel of 
the principles already enunciated with reference to vagabonds 
on land. 

When one considers the character of the legislation passed 
by this first colonial Assembly of New York, the timidity 
shown by the rulers at home in granting them power seems 
poorly founded. The high ideals expressed in the Charter of 
Liberties and the keen insight into the problems shown by the 
Poor Act, stamp the first delegates as men of ability, worthy 


_ 


‘ICLNY, Vol. I, p. 131. 
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ancestors of the founders of a great nation. ‘Despite this, how- 
ever, the Duke of York’s high estimate of representative gov- 
ernment underwent a decided change upon his accession to 
the throne in February of 1685. Within a month he had 
vetoed the Charter which, therefore, became ineffective ;* 
for the instructions given to Governor Dongan, when found- 
ing the Assembly, had stated that its laws once passed by the 
Governor should be binding until the Duke made known his 
disapproval.** Fortunately, of the fifteen acts passed by the 
Assembly and confirmed by the Governor, “it does not appear 
that any were disapproved except the Charter of Liberties.”** 
So that it is very probable that the Poor Act remained in 
force. In September, 1686, the Assembly met for the last 
time, because four months later it was dissolved by a procla- 


mation of the Governor. 


IV 


From the Act of 1683 until 1691, when the Assembly was 
reestablished under William of Orange, we find no general 
relief laws with the exception of a reenactment in 1684 of that 
article in the Duke’s Laws which prescribed a yearly report 
from the administrators of the property of orphans.*®° There 
was, however, a great deal of action in particular localities 
and for individual cases. 

It would appear that regulations as to settlement were 
rigidly enforced in both New York and Albany. Poor mat- 


420f interest is the fact that one of his objections to this document was that its 
first article contained the words, “the people mett in generall Assembly.” This was 
unprecedented and savored too much of popular rule. As if in reply to this objection, 
the first Constitution was framed “by the authority of the good people of this State.” 
And every subsequent constitution begins: “We, the people of the State of New York.” 

43CLNY, Vol. I, p. 110. 

44Ibid., Historical Note, p. xvi. 

45Ibid., p. 154. 
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ters came under the supervision of the Common Council in 
each city. Both seem to have adopted the same law with 
regard to strangers. The Council Minutes of New York for 
March 15, 1683,** and the By-Laws of Albany for 1686*7 or- 
dered the constable of each ward to make a Strict search after 
all strangers who come, reside or inhabit within his ward, also 
to give a list of them to the Mayor “that further examination 
may be made and orders therein to save this Citty from 
Charges etc.” If such an account was not rendered within 
forty days after the arrival of the stranger, the ward had to 
stand all charges arising from him “and the Constable for his 
neglect shall forfeit and pay the sum of twenty shillings.” 
Keepers of public houses, tap houses or “ordinaryes,’”’ who 
lodge any stranger over two days, must before the third day 
make known to the Constable the stranger’s “name, surname, 
dwelling place, profession and trade of life and place of serv- 
and for what cause he or they came to reside there.” 

The years between 1685 and 1695 embrace a formative pe- 
riod in the method of relieving the distressed of the colony. At 
the beginning, there is evidence of a determination on the part 
of the governing authorities to put into effect the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Poor Law of the Assembly for 1683, the intent 
of which was to make charity work chiefly a civil function. 
In 1687, Governor Dongan wrote that “every Town and 
County are obliged to maintain their own poor, which makes 
them bee soe careful that noe Vagabonds, Beggars nor Idle 
Persons are suffered to live here.’** For five or six years, 
no adequate method of dealing with the problem was evolved. 
At first, rare instances of orders for the assistance of individu- 
als are to be found in the Council Minutes of New York City. 


“6MCC, Vol. I, p. 133. 
"The Annals of Albany, by J. Munsell, 1850-1858, Vol. VII, p. 171. 


‘8DRCH, Vol. III, p. 415. 
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Later, the number increased so greatly, that by 1691 a less 
cumbersome system became imperative. This was provided 
in the legislation of that year and the year 1695. 

A more detailed account of these years is necessary that we 
may understand better the problems which presented them- 
selves, the kind of assistance needed and the methods adopted. 
Although Governor Dongan in 1683 granted a petition of the 
inhabitants of the City of New York requesting that they be 
allowed to elect their own Overseers of the poor in each 
ward,** no advantage seems to have been taken of it for some 
time. Two years later, the Governor brought the question of 
the maintenance of the poor to the notice of the Council,” 
which thereupon instructed the Aldermen to report to the 
Mayor “what persons within their Severall wards are poore 
and Wanting almes for their Sustenance that Care may be 
forthwith taken for their Reliefe out of the publique Treas- 
ury of this Citty and County.”°? Documents of these years 
show that various means were taken to ease the burdens of the 
needy. For instance, on the petition of Mary Davis” that the 
small sum left by her late husband “may not bee all expended 
in the payment of surgeons who failed to save his life when 
suffering from a broken leg and extensive frost bites,” the 
Mayor and aldermen awarded the physicians six pounds for 
their services. In two cases, persons from Westchester County 
were allowed to collect alms because their property had been 
destroyed by fire.** In another, Richard Tinckner, a blind 
man, was granted “liberty to tap without license.” 


49MCC, Vol. I, pp. 104, 113. 
50Tbid., p. 167. 

51Ibid., p. 172 

52CHM, Vol. II, p. 123. 


53Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 144, 161. 
54Ibid., Vol. II, p. 168. 
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In 1688 the Mayor is ordered to “relieve the poore as hee 
hath don fformerly untill ffurther Order” and every Alderman 
in his ward “to send ye Constable about to Inquire what Poore 
Theare are,” in order that they may be recommended to the 
Mayor.®> A summary of the amounts paid to the Aldermen 
that year for poor relief shows a total of £22.14s.6d.% Despite 
this, the poor in the following year complained to the Mayor 
that they lacked maintenance.*’ Once again the Constables 
were asked to inquire and report. As they reported that “sev- 
eral persons were found to be in want and desyred (if pos- 
sible) to be supplied” and since there was “no Means pro- 
vided to effect ye same” each Constable was ordered to take 
up “a free gift” for the poor from all the inhabitants in his 
ward.** The next year they were ordered to make a similar 
report and to support the needy in the meantime.” 

It was with the meeting of April 29, 1691, that the great 
demand on the Council for orders to relieve special individu- 
als really started. On that day three shillings and sixpence 
per week were allowed Captain Collier “as an object of Chari- 
tey” to be paid to his landlord for his maintenance.*° The 
last clause would seem to imply that the captain could not 
be trusted with the amount. The two hundred years that 
have passed have not changed human nature. Two months 
later, the widow Langley is provided with two pounds six 
per week.** September 17 was however the banner-day. The 
minutes record five orders to different persons.” Three shil- 


55MCC, Vol. I, p. 193 
58Ibid., p. 205. 

57Ibid., p. 211. 

58Ibid., p. 212. 

59Ibid., p. 220. 

Ibid, p. 226. 

8lIbid., p. 230. 

®2[bid., pp. 233, 234. 
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lings a week is given to the landlady for the widow Barbery, 
and three more to the wife of Arthur Strangwich for his main- 
tenance “as an object of charity.” Next occurs a quaint order: 
“That two women and two children, without the gate of the 
house of John de La Vall, the one called Top Knott Betty, 
and the other Stillowell’s wife, be provided for.” Four 
shillings a week was allowed to them for one month. Finally, 
the treasurer is commanded to “lett Scarrbanck have a new 
suit and assist him in whats wanting.” ‘The series did not 
close until the end of November when four shillings a week 
were appropriated for the care of Rebekka Horrel and 
£1.4s.6d. was expended for the funeral of William Neuil.” 

Evidently the Council became tired of this constant call 
upon its time and attention and determined to systematize the 
work. Earlier in the year, the new Assembly had reenacted 
the statute of 1683 which placed the supervision of poor af- 
fairs in the hands of the Commissioners of each vicinity.“ To 
centralize authority, the Council on Dec. 4, 1691, ap- 
pointed Aldeman Johannes Kip and Captain Teunie de Kay 
to be Overseers of the Poor of the city for three months with 
power “to releave Such persons as they Shall deeme Objects 
of Charity and to draw bills upon the Treasurer for Such 
moneys as they Shall disburse for Such End.”® ‘This pro- 
cedure took the burden from the Council and appears to have 
worked satisfactorily for a time. The same men were reap- 
pointed at the end of their term.** Since we find record of 
two others being appointed in 1693, it would appear that 
this arrangement was in force until 1695. 


83Ibid., p. 254. 
64May 13, 1691. Cf. CLNY, Vol. I, p. 237. 
S5MCC, Vol. I, pp. 252, 262. 


88]bid., p. 265. 
8TIbid., p. 308. 
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In that year conditions became serious. As the poor of the 
city were “in great distress,” the Assembly felt called upon to 
pass a temporary act, which was to hold good for two years.® 
Five Overseers of the Poor were to be appointed annually by 
the Mayor and Recorder to assist in raising the yearly tax 
sufficient for public charges and for “the necessary reliefe of 
the Same Impotent, old, blind and such others being poor 
and not able to work.” They were to meet every three months 
and estimate “the Perticular Sume as they shall esteem neces- 
sary for the Reliefe of the Poor as aforesaid.” This was then 
to be collected quarterly by the Collectors and paid into the 
City Treasurer, with whom it was to remain until ordered 
for the purpose by the Common Council and the Mayor’s 
warrant. 

Three months after this act was passed, the Mayor ap- 
pointed the five Overseers and instructed them to prepare and 
submit a report within a fortnight. At the next meeting 
they reported that £100 would be necessary for the main- 
tenance of the poor for the following year.” Their report 
was immediately approved and it was ordered that “a Tax be 
made for ye paying the said sum and the said to be paid 
quarterly.” Lest any delay be experienced the Overseers were 
instructed to borrow £20 until the fund could be raised. By 
1697 the amount to be raised had increased to £156." From 
this time until the year 1700, the records make no mention 
of these officers. Whether they went out of office at the ex- 
piration of the law in 1697, or whether it was renewed, is un- 
certain, but a reference to them three years later” and the fact 


S8CLNY, Vol. I, p. 348. 

®8October 20, 1695. Cf. MCC, Vol. I, p. 387. 
™Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 389, 390. 
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that no other way of handling the problem is described seem 
to show that the five Overseers remained in charge until the 


end of the century. 
Vv 


During the last decade of the seventeenth century, we find 
many evidences of a strong charitable public spirit through- 
out the entire colony. In the case of a vessel captured by the 
Turks in 1678, the ministers and churchwardens of New York 
had been empowered to collect money for the ransom of the 
crew.’* Again in the year 1693, upon petition being made 
to Governor Fletcher by friends of five inhabitants, who had 
been taken from a vessel by Mohammedan pirates from the 
North Coast of Africa, permission was granted to collect vol- 
untary gifts throughout the colony for their ransom."* Min- 
isters and preachers were commanded to publish this permit, 
to exhort the people and to collect their gifts at the next meet- 


ing. Where there were no churches or assemblies this duty 
devolved upon the Constable. Accurate accounts together 
with the money collected were to be handed over to a com- 
mittee of four representative citizens who were appointed to 
take charge of the ransoming. Any surplus was to “be ap- 


plied to a similar or some other pious use.””° 


The memorandum submitted of the gifts and the contribu- 
tors shows that amounts were received from no less than 
twenty cities and towns; New York leading with over £245 
and Albany being second with £29.19s. In all, the large 
amount of £374.12s. was collected. But what surprises one 
most is the great number of people reached by this seventeenth 


73Mentioned in the Petition of 1693. 

T4ERNY, Vol. II, pp. 1061-5. 

75It is gratifying to note in passing that this proclamation of the Governor is 
supposed to be the first specimen of printing in the colony. Thus an appeal to Chris- 
tian charity introduced an instrument which has wrought untold good ever since. 
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century “drive.” The second part of the memorandum shows 
that 4302 persons contributed and, stranger still, that of this 
number 575 were of the Negro race, an unexpected tribute 
to the prosperity and generosity of these oppressed people. 
Yet the money thus collected was never spent to ransom cap- 
tives; for from one of the five, who escaped and returned, it 
was learned that the others had either died or been carried so 
far inland that rescue was hopeless. Trinity Church applied 
for the sum and after some protests from the committee final- 
ly obtained it in 1705 to help in finishing the church.” 

Other instances of the common spirit of charity are to be 
found in incidents which took place in the year 1696, For 
several years, Albany had been suffering from Indian Wars 
which diminished its population causing 557 “Christians” to 
depart from the city and country." This was the occasion of 
an appeal made to the Church at New York by the Dutch 
minister Dellius on behalf of certain of his neighbors at Al- 
bany who had been robbed of everything by Indians and 
French.”* Returning the favor done by the Albanians some 
forty years before, the Consistory of New York made them a 
loan of thirty pounds with the very laudable remark that 
“considering the fellowship of the saints in relation to help 
and brotherly assistance, the feeling was altogether inclined 
to this pious and necessary work, and that in such case we 
should do to others what, in like circumstances, we should 
want done to us.” 

In the same year we find a touching appeal to the Gov- 
ernor from the Huguenots settled at New Rochelle.” Hav- 
ing been compelled by persecution to “flye to ye Protestant 


™6ERNY, Vol. II, pp. 1187, 1217; Vol. III, pp. 1572-3, 1575. 
™The Annals of Albany, by J. Munsell, Vol. IIJ, p. 228. 
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princes,” they had come to this province and bought lands, 
spending therein “all their small store, with the help of their 
friends, whereof they did borrow great sums of money.” At 
this point the manuscript is torn and we are able to make out 
only a few phrases such as “poor and needy, not able,” and 
then “reduced to a lamentable condition, as having been com- 
pelled to sell, for that purpose, the things which were most 
necessary for their use.” Wherefore they humbly pray that 
his Excellency “may be pleased to take their case in serious 
consideration, and out of Charity and pity to grant them for 
some years what help and_ privileges” he shall think con- 
venient. 

A good picture of the material condition of the province 
about this time is given us by the Reverend John Miller who 
resided in it for upwards of three years.*° He tells us that 
“it is a country very pleasant and delightful and well im- 
proved for the time it has been settled and the number of its 
inhabitants.” . It is 250 miles long and 200 miles wide at the 
widest point. Within these bounds, twelve counties have been 
apportioned off,*? and the three largest cities, New York, 
Albany and Kingston, contain respectively 800, 200 and 100 
houses apiece. With regard to the character of the popula- 
tion, there are about 3000 families in the entire province of 
which one-half are Dutch, a great part English and the re- 
mainder, French. The first are rich and sparing, the second 
form the middle-class and the third are poor and penurious. 
In the city of New York many shops had been set up because 
merchandising had been found very profitable, traders mak- 
ing in some instances 400 per cent profit on their goods. 


80Letter to Bishop of London, 1695. Cf. A description of the Province and city of 
New York with plans of the city and several forts as they existed in the year 1695, 


by the Reverend John Miller, pp. 20, 92. 
81Formed by Law of 1683, CLNY, p. 121. 
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He does not picture the colonists as being very industrious. 
Here are his words: 

The few inhabitants having a large country before them, care not 
for more than from hand to mouth, and therefore they take but little 
pains, and yet that little produces very good beer, bread, cider, wine of 
peaches, cloth stuffs, and beaver hats, a certain and sufficient sign how 
plentiful and beneficial a country it would be, did but industrious art 
second nature’s bounty and were but the inhabitants more in number. 


The reverend writer censures the morals of the colony rather 
severely. Apart from the immorality and irreligion which he 
proclaims to be prevalent, he finds the greatest vice to be 
drunkenness. This had gone to such extremes that it was 

a common thing, even for the meanest persons, so soon as the bounty 

of God has furnished them with a plentiful crop, to turn what they 

can as soon as may be into money, and that money into drink, at the 
same time when their family at home have nothing but rags to protect 
their bodies from the winter cold. 


Thus even in the prosperity of this progressive province, ex- 
cessive drinking had a share in the making of poverty. 
However, the general impression left by a study of the 
documents of the last few years of the seventeenth century 
is one of hopefulness and promise. Despite many difficulties, 
the colonists seem to have adopted a practical scheme of ad- 
ministration and to have entered on an era of progress. We 
see them preparing for greater development. The last year 
of the old century witnessed an order from the Common 
Council of New York commanding the Mayor “to agree with 
Some person for the Keeping of an Hospital for the Main- 
tenance of the poor” and to “hire a house Suitable for that 
Occasion.”*? The first year of the new century saw the open- 
ing of the first free school in the colony; it having been es- 


82MCC, Vol. II, p. 85. 
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tablished by private benevolence.” That Albany was in a 
flourishing condition may be inferred from the fact that in the 
same year the deacons of the Church rented out “the western 
part of the almshouse with half the farm occupied by it.”™ 

But the most optimistic view of all is given us in a report 
made by Governor Bellemont to the Lords of Trade in the 
year 1699. The authorities in England, presuming that the 
measure adopted at home would also be practicable in the 
New World, had included in the instructions given to Gov- 
ernor Fletcher® and later in those given to Bellemont, the ad- 
vice that he endeavor “to provide for the raising and building 
of Publique Work Houses in convenient Places for the em- 
ploying of Poor and Indigent People.” The remarks of 
Bellemont as to this provision are enlightening even if they 
seem slightly too rose-colored. He says:* 

A Bill to enforce the building of publick workhouses (which is 
another instruction from his Majesty) to imploy the poor and also 
vagabonds I offered to the Assembly, but they smiled at it, because 
indeed there is no such thing as a beggar in this town or country; and 
I believe there is not a richer populace any where in the King’s dominions 
than is in this Town. 


VI 


In conclusion it is interesting to note the changes which took 
place in caring for the poor in this little colony. From the 
beginning of the English Period, the influence of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Law can be traced rather clearly. The Duke's. 
Laws of 1665 produced no radical change in this regard, but 
they touched on the election of local overseers, made neigh- 


83The Evolution of Stuyvesant Village by Anne D. Rikerman, p. 18. Cf. also the 
Documentary History of the State of New York, by E. B. O’Callaghan (Albany, 1850- 
51), Vol. III, p. 75. 
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boring towns help in the support of “distracted persons,” and 
changed the provisions concerning the guardianship of chil- 
dren. The wills of the period often contained bequests for 
mentally defective persons and for the poor in general. Many 
of the old methods of collecting private funds for this pur- 
pose also continued in use. A few instances of successful 
general appeals are to be noted in the records of the colony. 
Until 1683, however, responsibility for care of the poor seems 
to have rested chiefly on the Churches. Following that year, 
public action became more prominent. Appeals to the City 
Council for relief became so frequent during the last decade 
that a more systematic method had to be devised. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of the century, we find the Mayor appointing 
five overseers of the poor to prepare a yearly budget for relief, 
which was to be raised by the tax collectors. 


Q 





Science and Philosophy 


ANTHONY C., COTTER, S.J. 


HE relation between reason and faith, science and 

dogma, has often enough been the subject of discus- 

sion. The nineteenth century had been loud in pro- 
claiming an irreconcilable opposition between them. After 
the salutary lesson in humility which the last war taught the 
world, this judgment has been completely reversed. A ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out to French savants of all beliefs and 
none, elicited very conciliatory replies; one and all they took 
the stand that there really is no opposition at all. Catholics 
never doubted this. Also their reason for saying so was more 
solid than that given by most of the French, savants. There 
can be no real opposition between reason and faith, not be- 
cause their realms are entirely distinct (which is not true), but 
because truth cannot contradict truth, or rather because God 
would contradict Himself if He were to reveal to us one thing 
in faith and another in nature. For God is the author of 
both faith and reason, dogma and science. 

Less clear is the relation between science and philosophy. 
Philosophy is not faith nor of faith. Nor yet is it to be iden- 
tified with science, not even with that zlorified science which, 
in the spirit of Laplace, seeks to reduce all things to one all- 
embracing mathematical formula. Philosophy occupies a 
middle ground between faith and science. Its relation to faith 
was discussed in another article of this review." Here we pro- 
pose to inquire into the correct principles which should gov- 
ern its relation to science. 


1Scholastic Philosophy, THouGHT, December, 1926, pp. 434-444. 
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Nt 


The subject is timely, timelier than is generally realized. 
First of all, there is no doubt that peace and harmony should 
reign between philosophy and science. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, there exists between them a state of cold indifference, in 
some cases of open hostility. Why? Where is the root of the 
evilPp Is there a remedy? 

Secondly, both science and philosophy are handicapped by 
this state of affairs. Warning voices are heard of the bank- 
ruptcy of science. Science lacks stability. Such is the kalei- 
doscopic change of scientific laws, theories, hypotheses, that 
even textbooks written ten or fifteen years ago are considered 
hopelessly antiquated today. Like Kronos of old, science every 
day devours the children begotten the day before. Science 
also lacks unity. Though often spoken of as one, yet science 
in reality is a medley of self-sufficient offshoots. The sciences 
are without a common platform, without a common speech, 
without a unifying principle. Above all, science, in spite of 
its frantic endeavors and feverish haste, knows not whither 
goes the race. Is science progressing or regressing or digress- 
ing? Will it ever get us farther than a merry-go-round? Who 
can tell the scientist? Certainly not science; for there is no 
science which would stake out the ultimate goal of science. 

But philosophy, too, suffers. It would be suicidal on the 
part of the philosopher to ignore the undeniable advances made 
by science. Still, to an outsider, such as the philosopher must 
necessarily be, does not science appear to be like a reed shaken 
by the wind? Must not the march of science seem like the 
progress of a caravan across the desert, cluttered with the dry 
bones of theories once passionately loved, now rotting in obliv- 
ion? Will he not feel tempted to leave the caravan to its 
fancy and fate? 
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The answer to all these queries may be stated briefly thus: 
though distinct, science and philosophy are meant to be one. 
Whereas former centuries may have sinned in urging their 
identity too much, the evil underlying our troubles is that we 
have sundered them too far. Whereas former ages may have 
been unwise in their fond hope that each doctor, on receiving 
his diploma from alma mater, was a universal genius, our age 
may be unwise in turning out only specialists, deep and nar- 
row, who are supposed to be babes in the woods as far as any 
knowledge outside their limited sphere is concerned, or at 
least, who never coordinated their specialized knowledge with 
the wisdom of the ages. 


II 


The first principle to be kept in mind is that science and 
philosophy, as understood today, are distinct branches of hu- 


man knowledge. One may be a scientist without being a phi- 
losopher by profession, and one may be a philosopher without 
being a scientist by profession. This is so as a matter of fact. 
It also flows from the difference in their aims. Science 
searches out facts and laws, and, having made sure of these, 
looks for their proximate explanation. Philosophy has for 
its object the ultimate causes of things. 

An example will illustrate this fundamental difference. 
Formerly, chemistry was cultivated by philosophers and in the 
interest of philosophy. But some two hundred years ago chem- 
istry issued its declaration of independence. It announced as 
its chief aim the observation of the facts proper to bodies while 
undergoing radical changes, and the discovery of the laws gov- 
erning these changes. Modern chemistry hardly goes beyond 
this. It proposes indeed theories to explain the laws found, 
but, being based on the mechanical or mathematical method, 
these are of their very nature inadequate. To be called ade- 
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quate, their explanation should include the existence of cer- 
tain peculiar forces. Cosmology, the corresponding branch 
of philosophy, considers these same facts and laws, and en- 
deavors to find the ultimate and adequate cause for these radi- 
cal changes. There is evidently here a difference of viewpoint 
or formal object, as the scholastics term it, and such a differ- 
ence constitutes another branch of knowledge. 

But difference of viewpoint does not imply contradiction. 
Truth does not destroy truth. A truth discovered in science 
cannot be a falsehood in philosophy. Else the world is a chaos 
and an unintelligible jumble, or we are all constitutionally 
insane. 

Now while it may be admitted in the abstract that what is 
true in science, cannot be false in philosophy and vice-versa, 
yet some necessary distinctions must be made, and the fountain 
heads of the unfortunate conflicts actually existing must be 
laid bare. Else the reconciliation between science and phi- 
losophy will remain a beautiful dream. 

First of all then, when it is said that truth cannot contradict 
truth, we mean truths established for certain. What is certain 
in science, cannot contradict what is certain in philosophy and 
vice-versa. But not all assertions put forward by scientist or 
philosopher are certain; not even all assertions put forward by 
all scientists or by all philosophers are eo ipso certain. All 
chemists once subscribed to the phlogiston theory and all as- 
tronomers to the Kant-Laplace theory; today both theories 
are obsolete. Also all philosophers once assigned a /ocus 
naturalis to each of the four elements. 

A careful distinction must therefore be made between what 
is really certain and what is merely conjectural or probable. 
With regard to the sciences, this means that we must distin- 
guish between their historical and their dogmatic testimonies, 
between what has actually been observed and the theories 
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based on these observations. It is not difficult to arrive at 
certitude with regard to the facts and laws; but dogmatic 
testimony as such will rarely give us more than probability. 
Similarly, in philosophy a distinction must be made between 
first principles and their application. Neither the fact that 
the scientist introduces mathematics into his theories, nor the 
fact that the philosopher starts out with metaphysical prin- 
ciples, is of itself a sufficient guarantee that the conclusions 
drawn from them are really certain. No doubt, pure mathe- 
matics as well as pure metaphysics are infallible; but when 
applied to reality, the peculiar nature of reality must be taken 
into account. Abstract truths are simple enough, but reality 
is a rather complicated affair. The neglect of this distinction 
has led to many deplorable conflicts. 

Another source of unfortunate clashes is the difference in the 
kind of causes investigated. Science, as was said, is content 
with proximate, generally very inadequate explanations; phi- 
losophy, obeying a natural impulse of the human mind, cannot 
rest satisfied until it has reached ultimate and adequate causes. 
If this difference were always kept in mind, there would be 
much less recrimination between science and philosophy. But 
unfortunately it often happens that either the scientist or the 
philosopher forgets that the other fellow, too, has a right to 
exist. The chemist will deny that there is anything more to 
be said about matter than what can be put in terms of protons 
and electrons; not to be outdone in rashness, the cosmologist 
denies that protons and electrons are anything to worry his 
legitimate hours of slumber. The modern pyschologist sees 
no need of going beyond James’ stream of consciousness; the 
old-time philosopher does not see why he should pay any at- 
tention to it, seeing that he has sufficiently demonstrated the 
existence of a soul. The opposition will vanish if the scientist 
realizes that the human mind cannot be satisfied except with 
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ultimate causes, and if the philosopher recognizes that phi- 
losophy is not only a study of last causes in themselves, but 
also a study of reality by means of its last causes. 

There is, of course, another side to this last issue; it is the 
clash of practical interests. The difference of viewpoints 
has led to opposition, because practical interests are involved. 
But we must leave such considerations aside. This essay is 
meant to be a theoretical exposition of the relation existing 
between science and philosophy, and theoretically speaking, 
truth cannot contradict truth, proximate causes are not per 
se in opposition to ultimate explanations. 


III 


So far we have been dealing in negatives. It behooves us 
to look now at the positive side. From this standpoint, the 
evident principle underlying the mutual relation between sci- 


ence and philosophy is that they should be a help to each other. 
Let us look at this principle more closely. 

Philosophy is a knowledge of things. To make of philos- 
ophy a mere inventory of possibilities or of bloodless abstrac- 
tions, to claim with Bertrand Russell that “philosophy must 
make only such assertions as would be equally true however 
the actual world was constituted,” is too fantastic an idea to 
be discussed seriously. Philosophy conceived in this wise in- 
deed deserves all the taunts and jibes that Will Durant can 
find in his unabridged dictionary. But no true philosopher 
ever conceived his subject to be of such a vague and nebulous 
nature. Certainly the scholastics left no illusion on this score. 
They maintained that it was the purpose of philosophy to ex- 
plain reality, the living reality, all reality. They were bold 
enough to define philosophy as cognitio rerum omnium. 

Now to know reality, two ways are open to us in the natural 
order of things: every-day experience and science. 
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No doubt there are many propositions in philosophy for 
the proof of which nothing more is needed than every-day 
experience. One might be tempted to say that the majority 
of the propositions of common-sense philosophy belong to 
this class; certainly the most fundamental ones do. ‘To be 
sure about the existence of free will, of the human soul, of 
God, of the natural law, of the distinction between good and 
evil, right and wrong, does not call for elaborate experiments 
or painstaking observations. ‘The experience which every 
man acquires soon after he arrives at the age of reason, is a 
sufficient basis and guarantee. But having said this much, one 
may grant that science, with its exact methods and ingenious 
devices, may furnish us with new arguments or infuse new 
blood into the old ones. If so, it would be folly on the part 
of the philosopher to neglect this advantage in an age which 
boasts of nothing so much as of its science. 

Apart from these propositions, however, there are problems 
which either have been disputed for centuries or are raised 
owing to recent discoveries. In such cases, if a priori argu- 
ments have been exhausted without leading to a definite con- 
clusion, why not consult experience more generously? Why 
not look around and see if perhaps science can furnish us with 
a solution. 

Take the beginning of the world. That this world of ours 
did not exist from all eternity, but had a beginning, we Cath- 
olics, of course, believe. But until the days of modern science, 
philosophy was without a solid argument to demonstrate the 
same truth from reason alone; St. Thomas even thought that 
it could not be proved from reason alone. Now modern 
science, in establishing the law of entropy, has given mar- 
velous aid to philosophy. True, some scholastics still hesi- 
tate to throw this new law into the balance on the side of 
revealed truth, and candor forces us to admit that not all the 
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obscurities of the law have yet been cleared away. Still, it 
is a keen weapon that science has forged for philosophy. A 
modern materialist who would claim that the world existed 
from all eternity and therefore needed no Creator, might be 
quietly told to square himself first of all with science. 

Another much disputed point, this time in psychology, is 
that of the species impressae. Arguing from the principle of 
causality, scholastics generally postulate such psychic deter- 
minants to explain adequately the origin of primitive ideas. 
Yet some prefer to get along without them. If there really 
are such entities as species impressae within us, one might 
argue that consciousness should testify to their presence, see- 
ing that they belong to the cognitive order. But conscious- 
ness does not. Or does it perhaps, but in a way hitherto 
overlooked or misinterpreted? Would it not be a triumph of 
experimental psychology and an invaluable aid to philosophy 
if science could throw some light on this disputed question? 

When we read that Scotus brought forward four a priori 
reasons why there should be winds, and two just as cogent 
why the sea should be briny, we smile. Such questions are 
too closely connected with the world as it is actually consti- 
tuted and can only be settled by an exhaustive study of nature. 
Among the perennial problems of philosophy which cannot 
be solved by mere abstract reasoning, might also be mentioned 
the following: the seat of sensation, the divisibility or indi- 
visibility of animal soul, the continuum necessary for the unity 
of forms, action at a distance, the priority of universal or 
singular ideas, etc. 

Lastly, if the old Roman poet was human enough to own 
that nothing human could be foreign to him, the philosopher 
cannot be less human. His outlook must even be wider; for 
philosophy boasts of being knowledge of all reality; it is a 
W eltanschauung, an all-embracing view of the whole world, 
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not merely of this material universe, but of everything under 


the sun and above it, too. 

Now none can deny that science has vastly extended the 
range of our knowledge. In every nook and corner of the 
world you will find the scientist patiently at work to wrest 
from nature even her most jealously guarded secrets; and if 
he cannot reach an object in person, he finds ways and means 
to bring it within his range of vision and to analyze its con- 
stituents. A host of new facts and laws have thus been un- 
earthed during the last two centuries of which Aristotle and 
the medieval scholastics never dreamt. Geology was totally 
unknown to them as well as the sciences that cluster around 
it. Their astronomical system has been scrapped, and a new 
science of astronomy has taken its place. The sciences dealing 
with the living body, while not entirely new, yet have been 
perfected to an astonishing degree of refinement. The im- 
measurably small, out of which some pre-Aristotelean phi- 
losophers had meant to build up the universe, but which was 
swept off the philosophical arena by Aristotle’s vigorous ef- 
forts, has become the object of an exact science. Even the 
field of conscious and intellectual life, in which scholastics 
had hitherto stood triumphantly alone, has been gone over 
again with new and more cunningly devised methods. 

Can the man with a true philosophical instinct pass by 
these discoveries as though they were none of his concern? 
Such an attitude would be most incongruous. As the scholas- 
tics of the Middle Ages, the models of all philosophers to 
come, incorporated in their summas whatever was then known, 
so the modern philosopher, to be true to his name, must link 
up the new discoveries revealed by science and reduce them 
to their ultimate principles. Philosophy does not mean stag- 
nation, nor does it mean shutting out from one’s view realities 
as yet imperfectly understood. 
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Applying now these principles to the schoolroom, we may 
infer that both the teacher of philosophy and his pupils should 
have a fair knowledge of the respective sciences. No, phi- 
losophy is not science, and neither the teacher of philosophy 
nor his pupils can be expected to be experts in all the sciences 
abroad or to do the work of the scientists. ‘This would be 
confounding two things which are distinct. But without a 
considerable acquaintance with the respective sciences and 
without some insight into their methods, both teacher and 
pupils will be greatly hampered in their philosophical discus- 
sions: the former because he is shut off from a rich-flowing 
fountain of truth, the latter because their speculations lack 
the spice of modern interest. 


IV 

Science, in its turn, must rest on the bed-rock of common- 
sense philosophy. Science must be guided by the superior 
wisdom and wider outlook of philosophy. For philosophy is 
the soul of the sciences, and Will Durant is perfectly right 
when he says that “without it their knowledge is as chaotically 
helpless as sensations that come to a disordered mind, making 
an idiot’s lore.” 

Let no one object from the outset that Descartes and Kant 
have made of modern philosophy such a hopeless muddle 
that the scientist may be excused for turning from it in dis- 
gust. Science must not rest on what is euphemistically called 
modern philosophy, but on common-sense philosophy. The 
two are poles apart. Nor may one claim that common-sense 
philosophy cannot differ very much from common sense itself, 
and that, as scientists may reasonably be supposed to have re- 
ceived their share of this commodity, they really have no need 
of delving into the mysteries of philosophy. Yes, common 
sense is common enough, as is proved by the violent reactions 
that ensue whenever the human mind has strayed too far from 
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it. But common sense alone will not suffice to balance argu- 
ment against argument, to evaluate daring hypotheses, to draw 
unimpeachable conclusions, to define and divide so as to fore- 
stall criticism, above all, to construct a well-knit system, such 
as is the goal of every science. No scientist will admit that 
common sense alone suffices for handling the delicate instru- 
ments employed by him; he would not dare to translate such 
a theory into practice in his classroom, and no institution 
would be rich enough to pay the expenses of the theory. Now 
common-sense philosophy is indeed common sense, but per- 
fected, guided by rules drawn up in conformity with common 
sense, and thus made sure of its steps. 

But to avoid misunderstandings, we must specify and ex- 
plain more in detail what is meant by common-sense phi- 
losophy. 

Common-sense philosophy begins with logic, the science and 
art of correct thinking. Now certainly, unless science wishes 
to confine itself to a bare enumeration of particular facts, the 
scientist must make sure that his summaries and conclusions 
are correct, that his theories and hypotheses conform to the 
general canons laid down by logic for these operations, that his 
definitions and divisions accord with common-sense logic, 
above all, that his scientific system is correctly constructed. 
This evidently requires a careful study of the rules of logic. 
More than this. Logic is an art, and no art is acquired merely 
by listening to an interesting teacher for a few hours or by 
glancing hurriedly through the pages of a treatise. Art means 
the mastery of correct principles and then practice, infinite 
practice. Let the scientist then study and restudy what logic 
teaches about definitions, divisions, arguments, hypotheses, the 
predicables, etc., and let him apply the knowledge thus gained 
in his chosen field. Nothing can excuse, nothing can com- 
pensate the lack of logic. 
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The second part of philosophy is epistemology, as it is called 
today. It is the science of truth and certitude. Its primary 
purpose is to prove that truth and certitude are realities, or 
speaking negatively, that Skepticism, Relativism, Subjectiv- 
ism, under whatever name they disguise themselves, are alien 
to common sense, are simply nonsense. Possibly the true scien- 
tist will find little in this initial chapter that will appeal to 
him. This is as it should be. The true scientist is miles away 
from such vagaries. Even William James, when setting out 
to write his psychulogy, had to jettison his Idealism; for if 
Idealism, as understood in philosophy, is true, no psychology 
is possible. But epistemology is of immensely practical inter- 
est to the scientist in its remaining chapters. It shows him 
that there are five sources of human knowledge, not only one 
or two, as the mid-Victorian positivists had asserted. It points 
out the conditions under which we can rely on our judgments 
obtained from any of these sources. It finally traces the 
sources of errors against which all men must guard. If science 
takes a just pride in its accuracy and exactness, what subject 
can be more important than epistemology? 

Perhaps the unsuspecting reader ought to be warned that 
the next branch of philosophy to be mentioned is apt to raise 
his gooseflesh. It is called general metaphysics, and to it may 
be applied what St. Augustine once said of Holy Scripture; 
it is shallow enough for a child to walk across and deep 
enough for a giant to drown in. Yet general metaphysics is 
at the basis of all human thought and speech. Many stout 
volumes have been written on the subject and many a man 
has grown gray in its study; but, aside from unessential details 
and unnecessary technical language, general metaphysics may 
be shown to be intelligible to the average human mind. 

Stated briefly, general metaphysics is nothing else than a 
careful reflection and analysis of our highest and most uni- 
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versal ideas, such as being and its attributes, nature and essence, 
law and propery, substance and accident, purpose, cause and 
effect, etc. It also examines and accurately formulates the 
analytic principles which flow from these ideas, such as the 
principle of identity, contradiction, sufficient reason, substan- 
tiality, causality, finality, etc. Though these words may sound 
strange to the uninitiated, yet the truths enunciated by these 
principles are imbedded in the very structure of the human 
mind, so much so that they underlie all human thought and 
speech. Our mind, taking the most common facts of every- 
day experience for its starting point, readily abstracts from 
them both the ideas and the principles. The branch of phi- 
losophy called general metaphysics merely refines and defines 
them until all ambiguity is taken away, and then defends them 
against all actual or possible opponents. 

The three branches mentioned are the immovable basis of 
common-sense philosophy. There is no need for the present 
of mentioning the others: cosmology, psychology, natural 
theology, which are comprised under the name of special 
metaphysics. What common-sense philosophy has established 
in the three fundamental branches, is here applied to three 
different subjects: the world, life, and God. They contain 
the conclusions reached by starting from the data of experi- 
ence and relying on the validity of the general principles. 
Some of these conclusions are too evident to be contradicted 
by any sane man; others are more or less probable and await 
further light for a satisfactory solution. No better advice 
could be given to the scientist than to acquaint himself with 
the assured findings of the respective branches of special meta- 
physics. They will prove to be like anchors for a storm-tossed 
ship. 

One may perhaps wonder why we speak of common-sense 
philosophy, not of scholastic philosophy. This is done ad- 
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visedly. The purpose of the article is to discuss fundamentals, 
to bring into clear relief the essential and necessary relations 
between science and philosophy, to mark off the common plat- 
form on which both scientist and philosopher can stand and 
must meet. Now scholastic philosophy as such, while based 
on common sense and setting forth to best advantage the first 
principles of common-sense philosophy, yet goes a long way 
beyond them. It contains many conclusions which are merely 
probable and, on account of its peculiar relation to theology, 
draws within its sphere many problems of which science as 
such is wholly ignorant. Hence it seemed preferable to stress 
those truths which are, as it were, the patrimony of common 
sense. 

Is there need of applying these principles to the science 
schoolroom as in the case of philosophy? Not to the same ex- 
tent. The study of science is generally begun at an early age, 
long before the mind is mature enough for serious speculation. 
Hence it would be folly to expect from the student of science 
even a bowing acquaintance with philosophy. It is otherwise 
with the professor. He must beware lest his teachings fall 
foul of common-sense philosophy, or lest, by overemphasizing 
present-day tendencies, he instil into the growing minds the 
poison of the great philosophical heresies rampant today: 
Materialism in the guise of the mechanical method, Relativism 
or Pantheism under the cloak of Evolution and unlimited 
progress, Positivism in the name of exact science. If the pro- 
fessor himself is imbued with the principles of common-sense 
philosophy, he will even find occasion to hint at the ultimate 
and adequate reasons of the facts studied, and thus prepare the 
student for an explanation ulterior to that which science can 
give. 

V 
What has been said so far, sufficiently characterizes the 
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relation that should exist between, science and philosophy 
from the negative as well as the positive standpoint. Yet this 
sketch would be incomplete without mentioning explicitly a 
third aspect, that of mutual criticism. It is really not a new 
phase, but flows logically from the first two. 

In the past, science has more than once corrected erroneous 
positions held by philosophers. Spontaneous generation was 
once thought by all to be an indisputable fact; from the doc- 
trine of the /ocus naturalis, based on insufficient evidence, 
many conclusions were drawn in philosophy; the unchange- 
ability of celestial bodies, though felt as a prickly thorn in 
the side of the peripatetic system, was yet adhered to, mainly 
on a priori grounds; that one element could be transmuted into 
any other, also was thought to be a fact of every-day experi- 
ence and the necessary conclusions were drawn from it. 
Science has changed all this. Science indeed has a twofold 
privilege with regard to philosophy: it has the right to see that 
philosophy does not argue from spurious facts or misinterpret 
facts in building up a system, and it has the right to scrutinize 
the logical deductions from the philosopher’s system lest they 
clash with well-established facts. The philosopher himself 
has guaranteed him this privilege by laying down the axiom: 
Contra factum non valet illatio. 

But science must also grant the corresponding privilege to 
philosophy. Philosophy has the right to demand that scien- 
tists do not put forward as first principles propositions which 
are only true in a limited sphere, or speak as though there 
were no first principles at all. Philosophy has a right to insist 
on the principles of substantiality and therefore to denounce 
James’ stream of consciousness as a swarm of accidents at 
large. For the same reason, philosophy cannot but protest 
when science hypostatizes waves, forces, energies, magnetic 
fields, etc. In view of the principle of sufficient reason, philos- 
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ophy must deny categorically that matter and energy are the 
only realities in this world, or that final causes can legitimately 
be omitted from the study of nature. Mutual criticism must 
be the order of the day when there is question of mere theories. 

Some ultra-modern scientists would identify science with 
the latest theory of electrons or vitamins or subconsciousness. 
This is going too far. But no one can deny that modern sci- 
ence is replete with theories. The philosopher must not be- 
grudge the scientist the right to propose theories. There is 
in all of us the impulse to assign a universal reason for the 
facts observed. Thus arise hypotheses, presumable explana- 
tions, tentative guesses of the causes at work, to be proved or 
disproved. But it is the philosopher’s right to examine them 
from his standpoint. It is even the philosopher’s duty to point 
out that such and such a theory is inadequate, or that it de- 
nies one of the first principles of common-sense philosophy, or 
that it runs counter to the universal canons of logic. Call it 
destructive criticism if you will, because the philosopher does 
not propose anything better; but even destructive criticism is 
better than cold indifference. There will be controversies, 
yes; but there need be no antagonism, no heated arguments. 
There will be none if both parties are guided solely by the 
love of truth. 

VI 

A word must be said here about the difference between 
theory and method. 

As understood today, the two are often used indiscrimi- 
nately, and in actual practice the distinction between them is 
often difficult to draw. Yet there is a difference. Thus the 
so-called mechanical theory of the nineteenth century has be- 
come the mechanical method of the twentieth. No one need 
quarrel with the latter; never has the material progress of the 
human race been so rapid as in these days of exact measure- 
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ments. But unless the scientist remains conscious throughout 
that he is using the mechanical method, he may be led to deny 
whatever cannot be expressed in terms of the centimeter-gram- 
second (C. G. S.) system. In other words, there is danger 
lest the exclusive use of the mechanical method may lead the 
unwary scientist to fall back into that rank Materialism which 
we are in a fair way of crowding off the stage. 

Theory and method are still widely confused in the case 
of Evolution. As long as evolutionists claimed that succes- 
sion in time necessarily meant descent, and that the whole of 
the animal kingdom raised itself by the bootstraps from ameba 
to gorilla and thence by a last breath-taking effort to man- 
hood, common-sense philosophy had to say nay. Slowly, how- 
ever, a change is taking place. Evolution as a theory is being 
replaced by Evolution as a method. Scientists in ever larger 
numbers are settling down to investigate how far living beings 
can undergo change and what species can actually be proved 
to be blood-relations. Both scientists and philosophers may 
rightly expect the most far-reaching results from this method, 
if pursued in the true scientific spirit. 

But to return to the mutual criticism of theories. Philos- 
ophy, too, has its theories. Philosophy is more than a cata- 
logue of first principles or a system of perfectly evident 
conclusions. No doubt, these must forever remain the 
philosopher’s stock-in-trade. But he is also supposed to 
apply them to reality, to explain reality by means of them. 
Now such explanations have their difficulties. The philoso- 
pher is apt to overlook that which is peculiar to the particu- 
lar thing to be explained, and which would consequently mod- 
ify the application. It may also be that the philosopher, 
principally intent on abstract concepts and principles, has 4 
distorted or altogether wrong notion of reality and thus ex- 
plains where there is nothing to be explained. Should he not 
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then be grateful when the scientist comes to his aid with his 
superior knowledge of reality as gained by the patient toil of 
many years? 

In conclusion, one remark. Formerly, there was personal 
union between science and philosophy. Aristotle was a sci- 
entist and a philosopher, a tireless searcher after facts and 
laws, and yet a master mind that had enough energy left to 
push on to ultimate principles. A similar happy union be- 
tween science and philosophy we meet again in Albert the 
Great and the outstanding figures of medieval Scholasticism. 
According to many, Leibnitz was the last to approach this 
ideal. Is such a union possible today? Many deny it. The 
sciences, they claim, have grown to such unwieldy propor- 
tions that a lifetime is scarcely sufficient to become master of 
any one of them. Today, you are either a specialist or nothing, 
and the process of specialization is still going on apace. As 
a result, encyclopedias have taken the place of the medieval 
summas, and who would think of mastering an encyclopedia? 
But the human mind is one, and our knowledge, to be perfect, 
must be one. Nor is the human mind a series of pigeon-holes; 
to keep our knowledge closeted in non-communicating com- 
partments, is psychologically unsound and waste of effort. 
Above all else, the human mind abhors chaos and craves order. 
Consequently since there really are many branches of knowl- 
edge, they must again be coordinated and unified. Only a 
logical system of knowledge, coherent with itself and with 
reality, can satisfy our mind. 

Is such a system impossible today? There is no reason to 
despair. But the coordinating and unifying principles must 
be taken from philosophy, or rather philosophy must again 
be acknowledged as that which it is in reality, the soul and 
queen of science. 





English Folk-Song 


DONALD ATTWATER 


HE current popular definition of folk-song, of English 
| folk-song, is simply “old English song.” The words 
are right: folk-song is old, it may be English, and it 
certainly is song, but as a definition they are hopelessly wrong. 
Take up any volume of “Fifty Old English Songs” and in all 
likelihood there are not half-a-dozen folk-songs in the lot. 
“Cold Blows the Wind” and “Tom Bowling” are both old 
English songs, yet the first is a folk-song and the second is not. 
Wherein lies the difference? Not, as some would suggest at 
once, in the facts that the one is anonymous and of unknown 
age, while the other was written, words and music, by Charles 
Dibdin in the eighteenth century; nor yet in the facts that the 
one is as obviously the work of a rustic as the other is of a 
townsman. For, though in fact all English folk-songs are 
anonymous, such anonymity is only an accident; theoretically 
there could be a folk-song no older than last week, though for 
extrinsic reasons there have been no new ones in England for 
many generations, with the possible exception of ‘“Ma’m’selle 
of Armentiéres”; and although the great majority of English 
folk-songs are of peasant origin, this again is accidental: town 
and country have nothing to do with it essentially. It seems 
then that the popular “definition” is utterly inadequate. 


I 


For an expert definition we naturally consult Cecil Sharp 
who, whatever his merits as a musician, undoubtedly knew 
more about the facts of English folk-song than anybody else. 
He called it “the song created by the common people.” Now 
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we seem to be getting nearer to it; but the terms of the defi- 
nition must themselves be defined. Song may be taken in its 
dictionary meaning of any sort of singing, vocal music; for 
instance, it includes hymns, which in their folk forms are 
usually called carols. Created means brought into existence, 
originated, invented; but not written down in words and sym- 
bols and staves, or otherwise composed in the modern sense. 
By the common people is meant those whose intellectual de- 
velopment and spiritual state are due solely to tradition, 
environment, communal association and direct contact with 
life; who have not been subjected to any formal or official 
system of training, schooling or education, and have had no 
close contact with sophisticated or educated persons. Such 
people, of whom there are very few in England today, may 
be called non-educated or unlettered, and must be carefully 
distinguished from the uneducated, who now form the bulk 
of the English population; these have had schooling, but are 
still substantially illiterate. 

Sharp’s definition is not exhausted until the meaning of 
created by the common people has been considered; this I 
will for the moment delay, while I advert to an implication 
of what has been already said. 

In much of Western Europe, and particularly in England 
and the United States, the writer of verse, the composer of 
music, the singer (to say nothing of the painter and the stone- 
Carver) are exceptional persons; they nearly always spring 
from, and invariably form, a cultured and superior class, with 
sundry advantages over the vulgar herd, of education, taste, 
opportunity and knowledge; they are looked upon with super- 
stitious reverence by the bourgeoisie, mocked by the beefy 
objectivists, and patronized by the cognoscenti; they form a 
class and a caste, as definite and exclusive as that of the 
lawyers, the physicians and the military; their philosophy 
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and work are extravagantly individual and idiosyncratic; in 
a word, they form that class which (like other classes) has 
grown up and developed since the Renaissance, and arrogates 
to its members the name of artist. Now folk-song is com- 
munal, not individual. It is (in those places where it still 
lives) made and sung by all, or any, of the people at large. 
The making and singing of songs was, and is, not a learned 
profession or occupation, but something which anybody may 
do. The notably skilled maker or singer receives honor, but 
not more than, nor different from, that which is given to any 
other good workman, such as the smith whose door-hinges 
are famous or the shepherd who has unusual knowledge of 
how to deal with scab. Folk-music is an art or trade’ like any 
other, but one that is not normally pursued for profit and 
which is open to all without apprenticeship. 

It seems then that an antithesis may legitimately be made be- 
tween folk-music and art-music, and it is indeed often made. 
The sentimentalist may object that folk-music is an art, and 
as good as and better than much art-music; so it is. But the 
jargon and “tushery” of the critic and the antics and postur- 
ings of the practitioner have been such for a hundred years 
as to make the word “art” one which may well be set over 
against the simplicity, sincerity and tradesmanship of the 
products of the common people or folk. 

Just as Professor Child, who will probably remain the 
ultimate authority on them, refused to commit himself to any 
theory as to the origins of the ballads, so Cecil Sharp ventured 
no hypothesis on those of folk-song, beyond their obvious 
peasant ancestry. Other learned and industrious dons were 
less reticent. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Professor 
Kittredge hardly went beyond postulating the folk origin of 


1] use the word in its primary sense of “skilled work.” 
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the ballads, which may here be (quite unscientifically, I fear) 
taken with the folk-songs. Many were sung to tunes which 
survive. But Professor Gummere in his “Beginnings of 
Poetry” made great play with speculations about ballare, 
ballata, ballet, ballad; and Professor Louise Pound contra- 
dicted them all and claimed a literary or consciously artistic 
genesis for them. Leave the surgeons to their dry bones. Of 
this much we may be certain, that the folk-songs which we 
still have originated among the peasants; a man has no need 
to be a professor or even a baccalaureus artium to know that. 
Read them, hear them sung, better still, sing them yourself, 
and you will know without possibility of gainsaying; the songs 
tell their own tale, in more senses than the obvious one. 


Now Adam was a plowman when plowing first begun; 
The next that did succeed him was Cain his eldest son. 
Since then their generation this calling doth pursue; 
That bread may not be wanting, remains the painful plow. 


In six months’ time this fair maid died, 
Let this be put on my tombstone, she cried: 
Here lies a poor distresséd maid ; 

Just in her bloom she was snatched away, 
Her clothing made of the cold earthen clay. 


One Sunday morn, as I’ve heard say, 

Young Richard mounted his Dobbin Gray, 

And over the hills he rode amain, 

A-courting the parson’s daughter, Jane. 

(With my dumbledown, dollykin, dumbledownday ) 


In these three verses, taken at random, can be heard, through 
the modifications and alterations of generations of singers, the 
authentic voice of the all but extinct English peasant. An- 
drew Lang put it comprehensively, if somewhat learnedly: 
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Folk songs spring from the very heart of the people, and flit from age 
to age, from lip to lip of shepherds, peasants, nurses, of all that continue 
nearest to the natural state of man . . . The whole soul of the peasant 
class breathes in their burdens, as the great sea resounds in the shells 
cast up from its shores. 


These songs bring even the stranger face to face with the 
common people of England, that is, with the real England as 
distinct from the England of history textbooks or imperialist 
newspapers, the country of Alfred, of Becket, of William 
Langland, of Thomas More, of Southwell, of Fielding, of 
Cobbett. These same common people were ill-treated, then 
neglected and finally exploited, first by their rulers, then by 
their masters, and if they no longer sing their own songs of 
Sion, neither is it their own fault. 

One other thing, and that negative, may be known certainly 
of folk-song origins. They were communal, the fruit of a 
commercium mentis et rerum, but the community invented 
neither the words nor the tunes. The vision of a group of 
“jolly fellows on the ale-house bench” solemnly setting them- 
selves to compose together a song with its air is an astonishing 
and ludicrous one. It is no less astonishing that anyone who 
has ever talked with a group of individuals, and knows how 
poetry and music are ordinarily made, should have sponsored 
such an idea. Yet this “throng-inspiration” and communal 
composition theory has had its supporters, among them friend 
Gummere. Of course, every song, words or music, had its 
now unknown individual originator. And the first thing the 
community did was to remember both accurately, and then to 
select from individual variants. 


II 


A folk-song (or dance) is at any given moment the result 
of continuous growth and in its natural and proper form is 
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based upon and evolved through oral tradition alone. The 
conservatism of the common people protects it from the cor- 
ruption of mere fashion, but does not preclude modification ; 
individuals introduce changes which may remain local or 
may become coextensive with the area of distribution of the 
song. In this way folk-song is an art, not of individuals, but 
of a whole community, an expression of common ideas and 
impulses. 

As a song became popular and distributed over a wider 
area, different variants were adopted by different commu- 
nities; as a song got older, it became altered, in different ways 
in different places, by faulty transmission, misunderstanding? 
or deliberate changes in words or tune. It was still organically 
the same song, or it may be regarded as a stirps, with descend- 
ants. This is one reason why it is impossible to date almost 
any folk-song from internal evidence (and there is practically 
no other). A reference, e.g., to Oliver Cromwell in the text 
is not the slightest evidence that it originated in the seventeenth 
century. It may have been in circulation for two hundred 
years or more before it picked up the Lord Protector’s name. 
There are plenty of songs certainly dating from before the 
Reformation which have been altered by Protestant singers. 
For example, in the last line of the third verse of “Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John.” 


Thursday morn, Saint Peter wrote [Where?] 
Joy to the soul that heaven hath bote. 
Friday, Christ died on the tree 

To save other men as well as me. 
Saturday, the evening dead. 

Sunday morn, the Book’s outspread. 


_—_ 


*For example, Baring-Gould heard the words “German Elector” sung as “German 
lecturers” ! 
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No folk-song is completed until it is in print, and not even 
then if it continues to be sung traditionally, without reference 
to the printed book. While it would be an exaggeration to 
say that there are no such things as “corrupt texts,” even 
minor variants are, strictly speaking, each a separate and dis- 
tinct song. Major variants are clearly such, and a very good 
example is “The moon shines bright.” This is a May-Day 
carol, formerly sung in Hertfordshire, Essex, Sussex, Bed- 
fordshire, Northamptonshire, Devon and Cornwall, and 
given by Sandys in his Collection, where it has two verses 
which also appear in Fr. Anderton’s “Jerusalem my Happy 
Home,” as a Christmas carol. All the sets of words bear some 
relation to one another, as do many of the tunes, but the Sandys 
version is entirely different, and in Northamptonshire it was 
sung to part of the air of “Brighton Camp” (i.e., “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me’). At least four of these versions can be 
called distinct and separate songs, and within the last few 
weeks I have picked up another (“very debased”’) variant 
from a girl in a Berkshire village. 

A better known example is “The Outlandish Knight,” a 
ballad found all over northern Europe. It is variously called 
“The Bloody Knight,” “False Sir John,” “The False Priest,” 
“False Mass John,” in the Isle of Man “Illiam Boght” 
(Worthless William), etc., and may be found in Child’s col- 
lection under the heading of “Lady Isabel and the Elfin 
Knight.” The knight (in some versions, a priest) carries off 
a girl and tries to drown her; she, stripped to her “holland 
smock,” induces him to turn round on the plea that “it is not 
meet that a ruffian should a naked woman see,” and thereupon 
“She caught him round the middle so neat, and tumbled him 
into the sea.” The peasant origin of such a song is clear both 
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from the appeal to decency and in the discomfiture of the 
gentry (or clergy) .® 

Particularly in the eighteenth century, songs local to one 
part were spread about the country by means of broadsheets 
(or broadsides), which were published by such as Catnach, 
Disley, Jackson of Birmingham and Harkness of Preston and 
sold by pedlers with their other wares. Even today very old 
singers may be met with who say that a certain song was “got 
off a ballet” (i.e., ballad-sheet). This accounts for much 
eighteenth-century allusion, for an occasional flavor of gen- 
tility and elegance, and also for such performances as the 
singing of Hood’s “Faithless Sally Brown” to the tune of 
“The Seven Joys of Mary.” 


III 


The outlook of the common people is neither wide nor 
narrow. It is concerned with such matters as birth, love, 
pride, scorn, work, death, but it is concerned with them per- 
sonally, objectively, without philosophizing. So in the songs, 
these are their themes, and they are treated without literary 
or other artifice, tersely, with absolute sincerity; there is sen- 
timent, but not sentimentality, and no whining—the peasant 
is a thrice-dipped fatalist, that is, translated into Christian 
terms, resigned to the will of God. So he fears neither life, 
love nor death. 

Abstractions are beyond him; there is no such thing as a 
folk-song about patriotism. Nor are the lately popular 
domestic themes used, for they can hardly avoid that senti- 
mentalism which, because unreal, left the true peasant cold. 
Convivial songs there are, but not of the strictly drinking and 


3No unfavorable conclusion can validly be drawn as to the attitude of the medieval 
peasant to his religion from the fact that a priest is made the villain of such a story. 
They were “realists” in a way that we are not. 
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sporting type—those were the affair of the yeomen and gentry. 
Humor is by no means lacking, but there are no comic songs— 
the peasant would not, could not, burlesque himself. Their 
place was taken by the ever popular “cumulative songs,” such 
as “The Dilly Song” and “The Tree in the Valley.” Work, 
often treated playfully and affectionately, is a recurrent 
subject, but human love has inspired the majority. 

There is a fair number of religious songs, which may be 
distinguished as “carols,” though this word is, quite unneces- 
sarily, usually confined to Christmas ones. The contrast be- 
tween the vernacular hymns of our ancestors—such as “A 
virgin unspotted,” “The ten joys of Mary,” “The Coventry 
Carol,” “Down beneath the leaves of lime,” “Let all that 
are to mirth inclined,” “Blessed be that Maid Marie”—and 
those we sing (or do not sing) today is simply too painful. 
We have nothing like to: 


Joseph being an aged man truly 

He married a maiden fair and free; 

A purer virgin could no man see 

Than he chose for his wife and dearest dear. 


I saw a maiden sit and sing, 

She lulled a little child, a sweet lording: 

Lullay, mine liking, my dear Son, mine sweeting, 
Lullay, my dear Heart, mine own dear Darling. 


God’s son is born, his mother is a maid 
Both after and before, as the prophecy said, 
With ay; 
A wonder-thing it is to see, 
How maiden and mother one may be; 
Was there never none but she, 
Maid mother Mary. 


or, yet again, to: 
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You pious Christians who do now draw near 
With recreated hearts to shed a tear, 

Your Lord behold with great humility 
Sentenced to die upon Mount Calvary. 


Just as its subjects were primary and elemental, so folk- 
poetry dealt with them in an elemental way; its fashioning is 
homely and simple and straightforward, because those were 
the characteristics of the minds that made it. There is some 
very poor folk-poetry, but the general level was high; the 
rare “purple patch” is generally an indication of later doctor- 
ing. Fire and grass and stones and water and weather and 
animals, such were the bricks the folk built with, not merely 
because they were familiar, but because the mental habit of 
the common people was (and is) to deal in actualities, and 
to deal with them realistically. In “The Unquiet Grave”: 

My lips are cold as clay, sweetheart, 

My breath smells earthy and strong .. . 
Just so spoke the sister of Lazarus to the God-Man: “Lord, 
by this time he stinketh.” 

Coming to folk-song for the first time, there is at once 
noticed the absence of that prudery which a more refined, but 
certainly not more chaste, age has camouflaged under such 
high-sounding names as reticence or delicacy. D’Urfey’s 
“Pills to Purge Melancholy” (which contains many folk- 
songs) is now kept under lock and key, yet the respectable Mr. 
Addison recommended this medicine to cheer the young ladies 
of his day (The Guardian, 1713, No. 67). Incest is almost a 
common subject in the ballads (e.g., “Sheath and Knife”). 
It is treated simply, neither with abhorrence nor approval, 
but rather with pity, and death invariably overtakes the sin- 
ners. This is characteristic. The love songs are free, but as 
a rule moral; single wantonness may be forgiven, but retribu- 
tion always overtakes adultery. The “way of a man with a 
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maid” apparently was, and is, less mysterious to peasants than 
to kings. 

It is impossible to give a typical folk-song from among so 
many sorts, but the following verses from the Hertfordshire 
May-Day carol (see above) are characteristic of a common 
type: 

The moon shines bright, the stars give a light, 
A little before ’tis day; 

Our heavenly Father he called to us 
And bid us to wake and pray. 


Awake, awake, oh, pretty, pretty maid, 
Out of your drowsy dream, 

And step into your dairy below 
And fetch me a bowl of cream; 


If not a bowl of your sweet cream 
A mug of your brown beer, 

For the Lord knows where we shall meet again 
To be maying another year. 


So dear, so dear Christ lovéd us, 
And for our sins was slain, 

He bids us to leave off our wicked, wicked ways 
And turn to our sweet God again. 


A branch of may have I brought you 
And at your door it stands; 
It is but a sprout but well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hand. (et reliqua.) 


Now just consider that. All the “good things” of this 
world: love of man and woman, work (represented by the 
dairy), good fellowship (represented by the beer), the 
material world itself (represented by the hawthorn), all 
mixed up with God and our duty to him. That song, with 
its simple, clean tune, represents a great tradition. No one 
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THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT 


(A song sung by one Dibble of Bridgewater, in Somerset 
by Cecil Sharp and the Rev. Charles Marson about 1905) 
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But Holland is a cold place, 
A place where grows no green, 
There could not be a colder place 
For my love to wander in. 
Though my money was as plentiful 
As the leaves upon the tree, 
Yet before I’d time to turn myself, 
My love was stolen from me. 


I could build my love a ship, 
If it were not now in vain, 
With four and twenty seamen bold 
To box her own the main. 
They could rant and roar in sparkling glee 
Wheresome ever they might go, 
To the low, low lands of Holland 
To face the daring foe. 


Says the mother: Dearest daughter, 


What makes you to lament? 
There are lords and dukes and squires, 
Who can ease your heart’s content. 
But till the day that I shall die 
I’11 never married be, 
Since the low, low lands of Holland 


Depart my love and me. 


There’s not a swaithe goes round my waist, 
Nor a comb goes in my hair: 

Neither light nor candle light 
Can ease my heart’s despair. 

Until the day that I shall die 
A maiden I shall be, 

Since the low, low lands of Holland 


Depart my love and me. 
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but a Christian, a good, solid, traditional Catholic Christian, 
could have invented it. 






IV 









Some people who cannot appreciate the directness and sim- 
plicity of folk-poetry have their understanding reached by the 
music. The tunes of folk-songs, modal for the most part 
(and therefore at least as old as James 1), are as various and 
subject to the same influences as the words. Technical con- 
sideration of them, besides requiring pages of illustration, is 
beyond the knowledge of the present writer; but I may 
properly remark that folk-music is unconscious art spon- 
taneously produced, and is for that very reason essentially 
good music. Until people have tasted of the tree of good and 
evil (i.e., technical training, cultured upbringing, etc.), 
though they may not produce the most superb art, they cannot 
produce really bad. Moreover, folk-music is scientific; that 
is to say, it is constructed on clear, intelligible principles. 
Just as speech and language came before and made grammar, 
so there was music before anyone had worked out the intrica- 
cies of harmony and counterpoint. The elementary signifi- 
cance of the tunes being modal is that the music is essentially 
“voice music,” whereas all “civilized” music today is instru- 
ment-ridden; we cannot think outside the two tonic scales, 
major and minor. Folk-music was disciplined. The folk 
“composer” has his twelve modes within which to work; and 
it is to the variety thus at his disposal, and not to any. attempt 
on his part to make tunes of an “original” or idiosyncratic 
sort, that are due the peculiarities, such as the absence of a 
leading note, so noticeable to our ears. 

The influence of folk-song on “polite” music has not yet 
been properly explored, but through the ballad-operas of the 
eighteenth century it has been considerable. For example, 
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many of the song tunes in “The Beggar’s Opera” are adapted 
from folk-music. It is an amusing thought that the originals 
of those much sung and praised airs should have been made 
by “the rude and barbarous peasantry of a rural England”! 
Some of the folk-tunes, in their turn, were based on other, 
often ecclesiastical, music; there is a west country Spring 
song, for instance, of which the tune is a variation of the 
Easter hymn O filii et filiae. 

The characteristics of English folk-singing were absence 
of expression (but not of feeling), no slurring of intervals, 
and sharp, clear enunciation, which was helped by the norm 
of the music being one note to one syllable. There was, more- 
over, a convention, still occasionally met with, that the songs 
should be sung standing, head thrown back, eyes closed, rather 
slowly, in very even time, and entirely without gesture. Sim- 
ple, natural singing is required for folk-song; labored voice 


production and concert-hall tricks ruin it completely. Old 
singers have been met with who sang folk-songs well in the 
traditional way, but upon singing a modern popular song at 
once began to mouth their words, slur their intervals, groan 
their final consonants, tricks they had learnt from the church 
choir or the school-teacher. 


V 


All old folk-singers agree that up to about 1840 everyone in 
the country parts of England could and did sing the old songs, 
in the traditional way. It is not clear why that particular 
date should mark a break. For 150 years Puritanism did its 
worst, apparently with not much success where songs were 
concerned, and perhaps the first serious blow came from John 
Wesley, when he “converted” half England (which badly 
needed it) and popularized evangelical hymns. The “indus- 
trial revolution” followed, continuing to depopulate the rural 
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districts up to our own day; side by side with it went the 
“agrarian revolution,” which did away with peasant status by 
enclosing the common lands, and disposed of the yeoman by 
buying them out. Folk-song lived on among what was left of 
the “peasantry,” but about a hundred years ago the farmers 
began to give up their “harvest-homes,” shearing suppers, 
rent dinners, and other occasions when landlords, tenants and 
laborers met together to eat, drink and sing; they are quite 
gone now, and with them the last real stronghold of folk-song. 
Then came compulsory schooling, in 1870, and the particular 
brand of teacher and curriculum inflicted upon the country 
children of England is one in face of which no moribund art 
or traditional culture can recover or survive.* 

Much blame has been laid upon the piano, the gramophone 
and the radio. Unjustly. ‘They are bad enough in all con- 
science, but folk-singing was to all intents and purposes dead 
before any one of them had penetrated from the suburbs of 


big towns to the last haunts of English traditional music. It 

has been their job to assist disintegration and to heap corrup- 

tion upon it. A few genuine folk-singers remain; they are 
the last lingering remnant of the old village life, when it had a more 
or less independent existence, built its own church, hanged its rogues, 


made its own boots, shirts and wedding-rings, and chanted its own tunes. 
All the rest is gone. We cannot call our souls our own now. We create 


nothing. 
A few more generations of such progress and the fields, al- 
ready songless, will have lost even their present few workers. 
The fact that a very large number of English folk-songs, 
words and tunes, are now recorded in print is due to the 
labors during the past fifty years of such men as Cecil Sharp, 


4The survival of a living tradition of folk-singing in a district of the U. S. A. 
requires separate treatment. See Folk Songs of English Origin collected in the 


Appalachian Mountains. By Cecil Sharp. (Novello). 
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Baring-Gould, Frank Kidson, Fuller Maitland, Charles Mar- 
son, Lucy Broadwood. These and their fellows saw the likeli- 
hood of complete disappearance and so scoured the country, 
noting down words and tunes from the mouths of traditional 
singers with all possible care and accuracy. The result is a 
Corpus Poeticum Villanum, to which there is still uncol- 
lected material to be added. 

This body of song has provided an exercise-ground for the 
social historian, the literary and musical critic, and others. It 
has also been pounced on by “welfare workers,” who have 
sought to engineer a revival in folk-singing. Of course they 
fail. The more people who sing folk-songs, because they like 
them, the better; but school-children singing them with a 
conductor in Hyde Park, or young women singing them in 
a village institute, or I singing them in my kitchen, is not folk- 
singing. If there is ever genuine folk-music in England 
again, it will start and gradually develop among the common 
people; and of that there is not the faintest chance while our 
present industrial and urban civilization remains. 

“Studies serve for delight.” So does singing. And the only 
ultimate justification for digging out and using folk-songs 
is found if we really appreciate them and really enjoy them, 
without patronage or pose or artistic chatter. And as long 
as there are any people who so sing them, “for delight,” mak- 
ing melody not only in their hearts but also with their own 
voices, so long will there be a standing protest againt manu- 
factured music. Folk-song was made for everybody, and any- 
body, gentle or simple, rich or poor, educated or schooled or 
neither, can enjoy it and sing it. “It cannot be put on a me- 
chanical instrument. Its special qualities—directness, inti- 
macy, economy, its rejection of intellectual subtlety—are just 
those which are not suited to the gramophone.” In the con- 
cert-room it is an utter failure, and must be so from its very 
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nature. Its place is the home—and I would add the public- 
house, but singing is now discouraged in public-houses. And 
its worst enemy is the cultured person who calls it “quaint 
and picturesque.” 





The Bee and Evolution 


RT. REV. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, DD., LL.D. 


N the course of a preface to “The Life of the Spider” by 
the famous French entomologist, J. Henri Fabre, Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck observes that Fabre does not attempt to 

solve the riddles of nature “by one of those generally accept- 
able theories such as that of evolution, which merely shifts the 
ground of the difficulty, and which emerges from these vol- 
umes in a somewhat sorry plight, after being sharply con- 
fronted with incontestable facts.” It is the purpose of the 
present paper to set forth certain of these facts, and to discuss 
their bearing on the origin of species. 

Let me say at the outset that the researches of J. Henri 
Fabre in the field of entomology bid fair to bring natural 
science back into its true orbit, whence it strayed under Dar- 
win and Huxley and Spencer in the last century. As the 
earth turns about the sun and thence draws its light and 
warmth, so does true science turn about the central truth that 
there is a God, Maker of heaven and earth and of all things. 
Without this Sun of existences all is darkness—an unsolvable 


enigma to be everlastingly given up. 


I 


Of the denizens of the insect world easily the most inter- 
esting is the bee. It has long been an inhabitant of our planet. 
Thousands of years ago man succeeded in domesticating the 
little creature, or, at any rate, certain varieties of it, and ever 
since it has slaved for him, making honey not for itself, as 
Virgil has it: Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes. But, 
however remote, there was a time when the first bee appeared 
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upon the earth, when the first honey was made, when the first 
hive was built. 

How, then, did the bee come into existence? The great ma- 
jority of natural scientists since the days of Darwin answer: 
by process of evolution from preexisting species. “It has come 
to be mostly believed by naturalists,” says St. George Mivart’, 
“that new species—new kinds of animals and plants—have 
from time to time arisen from antecedent kinds, which were 
different, by a process of natural generation.” Now, by the 
very terms of the question, the antecedent kinds could not have 
possessed the special characteristics of the bee, of which the 
salient ones are the faculty of extracting honey from flowers 
and the faculty of building a hive. These are peculiar to the 
bee; no other creature on this earth possesses them. Evolution 
would thus involve a transformation of species, of which 
Fabre has this to say in his work on “The Mason-Bees’”: 


The transformists dogmatize about the past and dogmatize about the fu- 
ture, but as seldom as possible talk to us about the present. ‘Transformations 
have taken place, transformations will take place: the pity of it is that they 
are not actually taking place. Of the three tenses one is lacking, the very 
one which directly interests us and which alone is clear of the incubus of 
theory. This silence about the present does not please me overmuch, scarcely 
more than the famous picture of the Crossing of the Red Sea painted for a 
village chapel. The artist had put upon the canvas a broad ribbon of bright- 
est scarlet; and that was all. 

“Yes, that’s the Red Sea,” said the priest, examining the masterpiece, before 
paying for it. ‘““That’s the Red Sea, right enough; but where are the Israel- 
ites ?”” 

“They have passed,” replied the painter. 

“And the Egyptians?” 

“They are on the way.” 

Transformations have passed, transformations are on the way. For 
mercy’s sake cannot they show us transformations in the act? Must the facts 


10n Truth, p. 12. 
2Pp. 243-244. 
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of the past, and the facts of the future necessarily exclude the facts of the 
present? I fail to understand. 

The fact of the past, or rather the assumption, as it affects 
the bee, is that it has evolved from an organism which neither 
made honey nor built a hive. The fact of the future, in like 
manner assumed by the evolutionist, is that the bee will in 
process of time be transformed into an organism specifically 
unlike the existing honey-maker and hive-builder. The fact 
of the present is that the bee is the only living organism that 
makes honey and builds a hive. How long has this been so? 
Ever since the bee appeared upon the earth. And how long 
is it since then? God only knows. Modern science would 
readily grant millions of years, for the bee is comparatively 
low in the line of supposed descent. At any rate there is 
ample time to allow of the assumed fact of the future showing 
some incipient sign of coming to pass. Is there such sign? 
No, not a vestige of one. 

But, what is more, the facts established by Fabre go to show 
that the bee must forever remain essentially such as it is today. 
By instinct the bee builds its hive; by instinct the bee selects 
the element of honey from flowers; by instinct the bee does 
everything that it does. And this instinct is absolutely un- 
progressive, absolutely limited in its range, and absolutely 
fixed and unchanging as is the law of gravitation or the move- 
ment of the planets. The bee, of itself, can no more cease to 
make honey than the sun can cease to shine; it can no more 
change its way of making honey, or its way of building its 
hive, than the earth can change its orbit. Why so? Because 
it lacks intelligence to plan anew, or devise new ways of doing 
what it does; and because it lacks freedom of choice, and is 
impelled to act by a law of its nature, which, like all laws of 
nature, is inexorable and unchanging. All this Fabre brings 
out and proves convincingly by the strictly scientific method 
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of observation and experiment in “The Mason-Bees’”” to which 
I must refer the reader. 

The bee is furnished with a proboscis for culling honey 
from the flowers. It is fitted by nature with a faculty which 
serves a definite purpose. It must needs, then, continue to 
do what it does. The bee builds its hive with wonderful art. 
But its art is rigidly limited to the building of a hive. It can 
do no other work of art, nor can it vary its way of doing its 
one work, though it may modify it according to the materials 
that are available and the environment. It must needs, then, 
go on building its hive in essentially the same way. The bee 
by an instinct of its nature deposits in each cell which it has 
stocked with honey an egg out of which is hatched another 
bee, and never by any chance any other sort of creature. The 
bee, therefore, perpetuates its kind, and cannot choose but go 
on perpetuating its kind evermore. So it must remain ever- 
more what it is—a bee. It has an inherent incapacity of 


changing itself into another species of insect. Conformity 
to type is the law of its nature; transformation is by its nature 
banned and barred. 


{I 


So much for the future of the species. But what of the 
past? Whence came the bee? How did the first bee come 
into existence? Had it come in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, it would have been hatched from an egg. Omne vivum 
ab ovo—every living organism from a germ, is the law of na- 
ture, the law of biogenesis. That is to say, this is the generic 
law. The specific law is that each species of living organism 
comes from the germ of its own species. So, every bee since 
the first has been hatched from the egg of a preexisting bee. 


8Pp. 170, 177, 182, 188. 
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But in the case of the first, there was no preexisting bee. 
Hence it could not have been hatched. 

Treating of the origin of the human body, St. Thomas 
says’: “As no preexisting body had been formed whereby 
another body of the same species could be generated, the first 
human body must needs have been made immediately by 
God.” And again’: 

The natural generation of every species is from some determinate matter. 
Now the matter from which man is naturally begotten is human semen. 
Wherefore from any other matter an individual of the human species can- 
not naturally be generated. But God alone, the Author of nature, can bring 
a thing into existence outside of the ordinary course of nature. Therefore, 
God alone could produce either a man from the slime of the earth, or a 


woman from the rib of a man. 
The same is true of the first bee; it must have been made 


immediately by God. God is the Author of the laws of nature. 
In the first institution of things, He established these laws. 
One of them is that like begets like; each species propagates 
its own kind. In the ordinary course of nature you will never 
get a bee but from the egg of another bee. But might it not 
have been different in the case of the first bee? Might it not 
have come from the egg of another species? That it did is 
the assumption of the evolutionist. But it runs counter to na- 
ture’s laws. These were in force before the first bee was 
born. The preexisting species whence the bee is supposed to 
have been evolved was itself subject to the specific law of bio- 
genesis. Like begets like. From the germ of that species only 
an organism of the same species could, in the ordinary course 
of nature, have been generated. 

Nor can it be said that the germ whence the first bee came 
may have been the product of the crossing of two species. 
For, such hybrid forms are either sterile, or revert to one or 


41. q. 91, art. 2. 
51. q. 92, art. 4. 
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the other of the original types. Now the bee is ever fertile 
and certainly no hybrid form. In the second place, a cross 
between two “good” species always is a blend of the two, shar- 
ing the characteristics of both. But the characteristics of the 
bee are, as we have observed, its faculty of making honey, and 
its faculty of building a hive, and these two are so bound up 
together that they could not be found separate in the supposed 
antecedent species, seeing that the very purpose of the hive is 
to serve as a receptacle for honey. 

Let the reader bear steadily in mind that if the bee had had 
its origin in the ordinary course of nature (which the evolu- 
tionist has to assume, since he excludes the immediate opera- 
of the Author of nature), it would necessarily have come from 
an egg, for nature knows of no other way in which any living 
creature comes into existence. The difficulty, then, remains: 
How could the first bee have come other than from a bee-egg 
since it is the law of nature that the bee comes from a bee’s 
egg, and from no other? 

But, even given the egg, there still are wanted honey and 
a cell to hatch it. In the course of nature the bee is never 
hatched save in a cell, and never can grow unless fed with 
honey. Whence are these to come without a preexisting bee? 
The faculty of making honey and the faculty of building 
cells are peculiar to the bee, although in the case of certain 
varieties of the wild bee, it is not the mother-bee that immedi- 
ately forms the cell; it forms itself about the young insect, sim- 
ilarly to the cocoon of the silk-worm. But, of course, the 
mother-bee is the real efficient cause of the formation of the 
cell, though not the direct and proximate. As the origin ot 
the first bee is what we are seeking to account for, it is plain 
that, even given the egg, it could not be hatched. To suppose 
a preexisting gatherer of honey and maker of cells is to sup- 
pose the very insect whose origin is in question. 
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Consider again, that the first bee must have been equipped 
with an apparatus for gathering honey and an instinct for 
using it aright, i. e., for making a judicious selection of honey 
from among the many elements that are found with it in 
flowers. Why sor Because honey is the food it feeds on and 
by which it rears its young. Nor could need have created 
the faculty, in such wise that the bee would slowly acquire it 
and learn to use it aright; for the need presupposes the faculty, 
and the procuring of necessary food for itself and its offspring 
would brook no delay. 

Whence, then, did the proboscis come in the first bee, and 
the art of using it judiciously in gathering honey? These now 
come in the ordinary course of nature from parent-bee to 
offspring; for every bee is born into the world with this ap- 
paratus, and no bee has to learn how to use it, but possesses 
the inborn predisposition to do so, which is known as instinct. 
As there is question of characteristics that are essential to the 
species and peculiar to it, they could not have come, in the 
ordinary course of nature, from creatures that did not them- 
selves possess them, but must have come immediately from 
the Author of nature. 

There is yet another characteristic which must have come 
immediately from God. It is the faculty of making cells 
and building a hive. The hive of the common bee shows real 
architectural skill. Broadly speaking, with the minimum of 
material we have the maximum of capacity. To plan such 
a structure man would have to work out a difficult mathe- 
matical problem, which of course the bee never worked out. 
But no bee ever went about the task of building its hive at 
haphazard. Without having—hid away somewhere in its 
little brain—a plan of a hive, it would waste much wax and 
build nothing. So, man himself never achieves anything with- 
out a plan and a fixed purpose. He may, indeed, pull down, 
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but he will never build up. If he sets himself to put up a 
building without a plan, he will spoil much material and labor 
in vain. But man forms the plan of his own building. Who, 
then, formed that of the bee’s? Not the bee itself, for it lacks 
intelligence. To say nothing of the incontestable proofs of 
this witnessed and narrated by Fabre, there is the considera- 
tion, that, if the bee, out of its own head, made the plan of 
its hive, it could make other plans as well; and one of the very 
first things we should expect it to do would be to contrive 
some means of saving its honey from predatory man. The 
bee, then, is not the architect of its own hive. Nor does it 
learn the art of building, but it is a builder by instinct, or na- 
tive predisposition. Who, then, planned the bee’s hive and 
implanted in the bee’s brain the instinct for building? Only 
some intelligence could have done so, for plan and purpose 
necessarily imply intelligence. Now the living creatures below 
man, possessing sense and instinct, lack intelligence. It re- 
mains that the Architect of the universe put the plan in the 
brain of the first bee and that every bee since the first does 
but instinctively carry out the plan; even as men who are 
themselves not able to make plans carry out the plans of 
others. 


III 


Darwin’s formula, “Infinitesimal steps in gigantic periods 
of time,” does not fit the facts, and cannot be made to fit them. 
Paleontology, or the science of fossil remains, tells us of num- 
berless extinct species, but it cannot reveal to us a species 
in the making. Moreover, in the case of the bee and 
its parasites, had they come into existence by a process of evo- 
lution, the transition from species that neither made honey 
nor fed upon honey would have had to be sudden, for the 
young of the bee, and the young of the bee’s parasites have 
depended on honey for their existence from the first. 
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I have said that the evolutionist must assume that the bee 
will in process of time be transformed into an organism 
specifically unlike itself. If evolution is the law of nature, 
and all species of living organisms have come into being from 
antecedent species that were different, the law must continue 
in operation. So long as nature exists, nature’s laws must re- 
main in force. Once you put down evolution as the law of 
living organisms you cannot have as much or as little of it as 
you like. To say that preexisting species were subject to the 
law, but that existing species are no longer subject to it, is 
to make nature subservient to the exigencies of theory. It is 
to play fast and loose with nature and nature’s laws. 


Note also that if the theory of Evolution fails to account 
for the existence of a given species, such as the bee or the 
wasp that feeds upon its larva, it fails absolutely. The theory 
is that every species of living organisms now on the earth 
is derived from one or two, or at most a few, aboriginal forms, 
the higher from the lower in an ascending scale. Plainly, 
then, the line of descent must be kept unbroken.’ If you drive 
a wedge through it at one point, the whole line crumples and 
goes to pieces—more surely and more completely than would 
the line of battle on either side of the Western Front have 
done in the Great War, did it meet with similar disaster. 


We read in the Book of Genesis that in the beginning “God 
made the beast of the earth after its kind, and the cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth upon the ground 
after its kind.”* This is God’s truth. True science, based 
upon observation and experiment, and “clear,” as Fabre puts 
it, “of the incubus of theory,” will evermore confirm it. He, 
“who made a weight for the winds, and weighed the waters 
in measure, gave a law to the rains and appointed a way to 


®Gen. i, 25. 
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the sounding storms.” He, too, gave each species its charac- 
teristic faculties and implanted in its nature the instincts 
which unerringly guide it in the performance of its allotted 
work. 

These wonderful instincts, so sure within their own natural 
sphere, so blind and utterly futile outside of it, serve to keep 
the species ever more employed in the lowly tasks once for 
all assigned to it. They bar effectually the way of evolution, 
and enforce the law of conformity to type. What if we are 
not able to define exactly the limits of species? What if these 
limits have been narrowed unduly, and there have been mis- 
taken for species what were only varieties? That does but 
show the limitations of human knowledge; it does not touch 
the great truth laid down in Genesis, that God made every 
living creature after its kind. To each species that He made 
He gave a law, that it should increase and multiply, that is 
to say He implanted in each species the instinct to propagate 
itself; and this law remains the best test of a real species—ca- 
pacity in individuals of interbreeding indefinitely. Man in 
certain cases obtains crosses even between “good” species, but 
the process is artificial, and nature bans it by cursing the hy- 
brid form with sterility, or compelling reversion to one or 
other of the original forms. 

So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 

Thus the poet,® and truly, for the type endures. “The indi- 
vidual withers,” as the same poet has it, “and the race is more 
and more.” Each species is built upon a type, which corre- 
sponds to the archetypal idea in the Divine Mind. God 
fashioned His creatures after the pattern or plan of them that 
preexisted in Him from eternity, even as man, made in God’s 


‘Job xxviii, 25, 26. 
’Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
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image and likeness, fashions every work of his hands after 
a pattern or plan; and as conformity to plan is the law that 
man imposes upon his work, conformity to type is the law that 
God imposes upon every living creature. Hence it is that 
the lowest forms of living organisms are still with us. They 
still survive, exemplifying the true law of “the survival of 
the fittest”—those being fittest that do conform to type. 


IV 


The law of conformity to type is strikingly confirmed by 
the persistence of these primitive forms. From seventeen to 
thirty-five per cent of the species of shellfish in the Miocene 
period, according to Lyell, are identical with those now exist- 
ing, and from sixty to eighty per cent of those in the later Plio- 
cene beds. And plant life is older than animal life, yet spe- 
cies belonging to the lowest order in the vegetable world 
perdure, though here is supposed to have been the starting 
point of transformism. If all life has come from a few primi- 
tive forms in the vegetable kingdom, how have the low types 
survived? 

“And God said: “Let the earth bring forth the green herb, 
and such as may seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
its kind, which may have seed in itself upon the earth: and 
it was so.”” If men do not gather grapes from thorns nor figs 
from thistles, it is because from the beginning each species of 
plant was made to bear fruit after its kind, and that the seed 
which is therein continues to produce the same kind of plant 
evermore. Neither in the Book of Nature, nor in the Book 
of Genesis, each in its way God’s own Book, has the doctrine 
of Transformism any real foundation. Time was when reason 
ruled natural science and scientific studies. But ever since 


Gen. i, 11. 
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Darwin wrote his “Origins of Species,” the “scientific imagi- 
nation” has been given a free rein. Phzthon, to borrow New- 
man’s splendid figure,” got into the chariot of the Sun, and the 
adherents of the old regime, standing aghast, could but look 
on, and watch him down the steep of heaven. 


10Apologia, p. 104 (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1865). 





Adaptations of Christianity Among 
The Jacalteca Indians of Guatemala 


OLIVER LAFARGE, 2ND. 


of the Tulane University of Louisiana spent some 

ninety days among the Indians of the Jacalteca lin- 
guistic group, in the Cuchumatanes Mountains of the Depart- 
ment of Huehuetenango, in north-western Guatemala. It is 
the purpose of this paper simply to present actual observa- 
tions of the adaptations and changes that these Indians have 
made in the Christian religion. Wishing to present first-hand 
material, the writer has confined himself to this one district, 
which may be taken as fairly typical of Indian Christianity 
from Central Mexico at least as far as Honduras, with due 
allowance for local variations due to differences in the former 
religions, strength of Spanish influence, etc. Students desir- 
ing wider data or comparative studies are referred especially 
to Starr, 1899; Brinton, 1881, 1894; Sapper, 1905, 1925; 
Lothrop, 1927; Tozzer, 1907; Nujfiez de la Vega, 1702; Blom 
and LaFarge, 1927; Raynaud, 1925; Pineda, 1888. 


D URING the first part of 1927, the Third Expedition 


I 


The Jacalteca Indians belong to the great Mayance lin- 
guistic stock, and to that major subdivision associated with 
the northern Maya of Yucatan and the tribes of Southern 
Mexico. Culturally, they are typical of the whole group, 
tracing back to the old, high Maya culture whose stupendous 
ruins are scattered in jungle and mountain from the coast of 
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Tabasco to the Uloa River in Honduras. Probably they are 
intrusive in their present home, having moved into the high- 
land country at the time of the breaking up of the Old Em- 
pire. They now live in the high valleys running up into 
the Cuchumatanes Mountains from the northeast, and cut off 
by those mountains, with their high passes and bad trails, from 
the more civilized country of automobile roads and electric 
lights. Although probably once open to bullock-carts, at 
present the territory can be traversed only on horseback or 
afoot. Once or twice, mines have been opened there, always 
to shut down again; difficult communications have prevented 
the development of large plantations; even trade is indirect, 
and largely carried on by the Indians themselves. On the 
Northeast, East and South they are bound by the closely re- 
lated Chuj Indians, in the very high mountain country. On 
the West are Mames Indians, of the Quiché branch of the 
Mayance Stock. Northward of them, in the low, hot Tierra 
Caliente, is a wedge of Spanish or Spanish-Indian culture, 
seemingly more influenced by the Indians than the Indians 
have been by it. Many of the Indian villages contain small 
settlements of Ladinos, or people of Spanish culture—Jacal- 
tenango itself, with about five hundred families of Indians, 
has eight of Ladinos—but the district is predominantly Indian, 
governed locally by Indians under the guidance of Ladino 
Secretarios placed in each village by the central government. 
It may be mentioned in passing, that under the Guatemalan 
system, these Indian alcaldes and regidores—mayors and al- 
dermen—provide an excellent administration. 

Immediately prior to the conquest, Jacaltenango may have 
been part of the local Mames empire,’ or a small independent 


1The question of the linguistic and historical position of the Jacalteca will be taken 
up in detail in the Report of the Third Tulane Expedition, now in preparation. 
*Recinos, 1913. 
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state. In any case it partook of the general highland Maya 
culture, as is shown both by present-day survivals and by the 
ruins of the neighborhood. For the purpose of this paper, a 
few points of the old religion must be stated here. —The Maya 
religion, or its outward manifestations, as well as much of the 
daily life, was controlled by the mutations of a calendar of 
twenty day-names (considered as deities) and thirteen num- 
bers. Through the secret knowledge of this calendar, and of 
various occult sciences, astronomy and picture-writing, a small 
group of educated priests and nobles maintained a despotic 
semi-theocracy At least in Yucatan, the common people also 
had priests of their own, called Chac, elected annually, who 
served under the hereditary priests. Worship was accorded 
to various idols and fetishes, of which we may mention par- 
ticularly the wooden standard, or pole, set up on high.* Asa 
result of the calendar of twenty day-names, with a three hun- 


dred and sixty-five-day year,’ four dominical days appear, 
with which the year can begin. These, known as the “Year- 
Bearers,” became deities of no small importance. Prayer was 
conducted with incense, beeswax candles, and offerings of 
flowers and of the individual’s blood. Baptism and confes- 
sion were practiced.° 


IT 


Between 1530 and the close of the sixteenth century, all 
this country was brought under Spanish rule, and Jacaltenango 
was apparently selected as the site of a settlement. The re- 
mains of paved streets still wander through the village, the 
church is large, with a presbytery evidently intended to lodge 


3Landa, 1881. A very convenient summary may be found in Morley, 1915. 

*Roys: MS Tulane University. I have not attempted to go into the involved Maya 
Pantheon. 

5The Maya made corrections for leap year, but the manner of so doing is still a 


matter of discussion. 
®6Landa, 1881, p. 83. 
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a number of people. About the church are traces of an elab- 
orate yard with lych gates, far more ambitious than would 
have been constructed in a purely Indian village. The place 
declined in importance, however; one by one the govern- 
mental offices were removed, although troops were main- 
tained there as late as 1925, and the place relapsed comfort- 
ably into Indian-ness, though still well deserving of its native 
name of Nimah Koniop,’ “The Big Village.” 

The Spanish Conquest brought with it the Christianity of 
the Catholic Church. Sometimes the conversions, it is true, 
were made by fire and sword, but missionaries of the type of 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, the beloved Friend of the In- 
dians, were not lacking. In any case, however made, there 
can be no doubt that the conversions were genuine; were 
every priest in Guatemala to be driven out tomorrow, the 
great-grandchildren of the present Indians would still call 
upon the name of God. The conversions were thorough, what 
was incomplete was the elimination of previous beliefs. Here 
the very nature of the Indian warred against the priests. 
Inherently conservative, he clung stubbornly to ideas which 
his natural tendency to auto-suggestion had caused to be many 
times convincingly proven. Ignorant of intolerance, from the 
Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego, the Indian has distin- 
guished himself by his gift for grafting one religion on to 


"Indian names (in bold face) are spelled in the phonetic alphabet. Briefly, the 
vowels have the Continental values. The consonants are approximately as in English, 
except: ¢ is English sh; g is very faint; H is a velar aspiration; k‘ is the fortis, 
Pronounced with a sharp explosion from the back of the throat; n is the English ng 
as in sing; q is a velar k, pronounced well back in the throat with some aspiration; 
Q is an extremely harsh velar, so rough as to contain a faint r sound; V is a sound 
between v, w, and b; x is a soft guttural, like ch in German nicht; : following p or b 
indicates a silent pause before releasing the lips followed by a silent exhalation; 
’ is the glottal stop; ‘ a slight glottal stop with aspiration; s or ¢ followed by h are 
not affected. Accent is on the last syllable unless otherwise marked, ’ indicates 
Primary accent, » secondary. 
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another; here a Christian idea, or the cult of a neighboring 
tribe, is added to his native worship; there Christianity is 
built up on a foundation of pre-Colombian beliefs, just as so 
many churches in Mexico have been raised on top of old 
temple pyramids, which in turn cover the mounds of the gods 
of yet older sects. Toward any one offering to destroy his 
deities the Indian is actively hostile, as in many parts of Gua- 
temala today in regard to the Protestant missions, but when 
there is merely a question of adding more, he is hospitable. 
Hostility, the Spaniards were prepared to deal with, so the 
Indian took refuge in adaptation. Almost immediately, from 
this, there arose an unconscious resistance to orthodox Cathol- 
icism. The descendants of the conquered Indians, entirely 
unaware of any lack of Christianity in their beliefs, naively 
cherished active remnants of paganism, and came in time to 
regard the priest as a specialist, analogous to their own spe- 
cialized shamans, who was in charge of the high ceremonies 
of the Church, but, to use a current phrase among them “did 
not have permission” (matset /icencia) to deal with the other 
matters. Conscious, direct opposition to Christianity per se 
ended with the obliteration of the old ruling classes in the 
early days of the Conquest. However, government and 
Church opposition to many practices led to a universal con- 
spiracy of silence among even the most devout. 

In early times, the militant faith of the Conquistadores and 
the devoted activity of large numbers of priests made things 
difficult for the native shaman. Those times have passed. The 
modern Ladino looks apathetically at the Church, and leaves 
such things to his women-folk. Priests are few, and badly 
overworked. At present, the Jacalteca villages are in the 
care of Padre Mendez, of Chiantla, on the other side of the 


8Nufiez de la Vega, 1702, § LXXI et seq. Tozzer, 1907, pp. 166-7. 
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mountains, who has upwards of twenty Ladino and Indian 
municipalities, over twenty thousand souls, five languages, 
upon his hands, almost entirely in bad mountain country. 
Formerly he was responsible for the entire department of 
Huehuetenango, a matter of 100,000 Indians and 25,000 La- 
dinos! He is constantly in the saddle, but, with roads as they 
are, the villages far apart, half the year given over to drench- 
ing rains and hailstorms that prevent all traffic, it is a for- 
tunate village that can have him twice in one year. This con- 
dition is typical of that country. The priests that the writer 
has had the fortune to meet have been good and earnest men, 
but most of them speak only Spanish. One cannot get close to 
the Indian except in his native tongue. Occasionally one 
meets a man, like the Padre Trejo, until recently of Comitan, 
who has learned and uses the local dialect, but it is difficult 
when one must count with not one, but two, or even in one 
extreme case seven languages, many of them subdivided by 
sharp dialectic differences, as is the case with the Chuj towns, 
no two of which can converse easily together. 

As a result of these conditions, in the Jacalteca villages as 
in other sections the religion is in charge of various native 
functionaries. At Jacaltenango itself, where, owing to the 
large population, the system is unusually complete, they may be 
listed as follows the ahbe, or true shamans, holding no defi- 
nite office, who pull the wires behind the scenes; the wate 
winaq, a self-perpetuating body that leads in prayer and con- 
trols the selection of other officials; the tca’-lom, or Prayer- 
Makers, six men elected annually to maintain prayer for the 
village, possibly corresponding to the old, lay Chac of pre- 
Columbian Yucatan.’ The Prayer-Makers are attended by 


*The Yucateco Chac is usually translated “red,” and explained by the sacred nature 
of that color; however, the presence here of the stem tea’, “to pray,” offers another 
possible original meaning. 
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another; here a Christian idea, or the cult of a neighboring 
tribe, is added to his native worship; there Christianity is 
built up on a foundation of pre-Colombian beliefs, just as so 
many churches in Mexico have been raised on top of old 
temple pyramids, which in turn cover the mounds of the gods 
of yet older sects. ‘Toward any one offering to destroy his 
deities the Indian is actively hostile, as in many parts of Gua- 
temala today in regard to the Protestant missions, but when 
there is merely a question of adding more, he is hospitable. 
Hostility, the Spaniards were prepared to deal with, so the 
Indian took refuge in adaptation. Almost immediately, from 
this, there arose an unconscious resistance to orthodox Cathol- 
icism. The descendants of the conquered Indians, entirely 
unaware of any lack of Christianity in their beliefs, naively 
cherished active remnants of paganism, and came in time to 
regard the priest as a specialist, analogous to their own spe- 
cialized shamans, who was in charge of the high ceremonies 
of the Church, but, to use a current phrase among them “did 
not have permission” (matset /icencia) to deal with the other 
matters. Conscious, direct opposition to Christianity per se 
ended with the obliteration of the old ruling classes in the 
early days of the Conquest. However, government and 
Church opposition to many practices led to a universal con- 
spiracy of silence among even the most devout. 

In early times, the militant faith of the Conquistadores and 
the devoted activity of large numbers of priests made things 
difficult for the native shaman. Those times have passed. The 
modern Ladino looks apathetically at the Church, and leaves 
such things to his women-folk. Priests are few, and badly 
overworked. At present, the Jacalteca villages are in the 
care of Padre Mendez, of Chiantla, on the other side of the 


8Nufiez de la Vega, 1702, § LXXI et seq. Tozzer, 1907, pp. 166-7. 
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mountains, who has upwards of twenty Ladino and Indian 
municipalities, over twenty thousand souls, five languages, 
upon his hands, almost entirely in bad mountain country. 
Formerly he was responsible for the entire department of 
Huehuetenango, a matter of 100,000 Indians and 25,000 La- 
dinos! He is constantly in the saddle, but, with roads as they 
are, the villages far apart, half the year given over to drench- 
ing rains and hailstorms that prevent all traffic, it is a for- 
tunate village that can have him twice in one year. This con- 
dition is typical of that country. The priests that the writer 
has had the fortune to meet have been good and earnest men, 
but most of them speak only Spanish. One cannot get close to 
the Indian except in his native tongue. Occasionally one 
meets a man, like the Padre Trejo, until recently of Comitan, 
who has learned and uses the local dialect, but it is difficult 
when one must count with not one, but two, or even in one 
extreme case seven languages, many of them subdivided by 
sharp dialectic differences, as is the case with the Chuj towns, 
no two of which can converse easily together. 

As a result of these conditions, in the Jacalteca villages as 
in other sections the religion is in charge of various native 
functionaries. At Jacaltenango itself, where, owing to the 
large population, the system is unusually complete, they may be 
listed as follows the ahbe, or true shamans, holding no defi- 
nite office, who pull the wires behind the scenes; the wate 
winaq, a self-perpetuating body that leads in prayer and con- 
trols the selection of other officials; the tca’-lom, or Prayer- 
Makers, six men elected annually to maintain prayer for the 
village, possibly corresponding to the old, lay Chac of pre- 
Columbian Yucatan.’ The Prayer-Makers are attended by 


*The Yucateco Chac is usually translated “red,” and explained by the sacred nature 
of that color; however, the presence here of the stem tea’, “to pray,” offers another 
possible original meaning. 
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an equal number of servants. The church and presbytery are 
in charge of the Sacristan, Mayores del Convento, Mayores 
yatut dyoc (“Servants of God’s House,” the others have 
purely Spanish names,) and the Maestros de Coro, who still 
carry on chants on various days, according to the instructions 
given them by the former priest. These officials are elected 
annually. The dances, and the big, wooden drum stcam 
konop, “Nose of the Village,” are in charge of two Capitanes 
del Baile, also elected annually. Beside these, various indi- 
viduals are born with some kind of magic power, considered 
a “charge from God,” but they cannot be counted as officials. 


III 


At first view, the native religious practices seem very Cath- 
olic; the church is faithfully kept up, prayer within it is con- 
stant, on many days one can hear the Maestros de Coro in- 
toning rather dismally in Latin, the day begins and ends to the 
sound of the church bells. Easter, Mid-Lent, Carnival, the 
feast of Corpus Christi, the feast of Candelaria (Patron of 
the Village,) and All Souls are celebrated elaborately. In- 
dians praying before the church door, and at the foot of the 
seventy-foot high cross may seem a little odd to an American, 
but one puts it down to other customs of other places. 

Analysis and investigation show, however, a most amazing 
mixture. The Indians worship a pantheon made up of a 
dualistic God and Christ, the Virgin, the Cross, certain native 
powers, the Saints, various spirits, lightnings, etc. The hier- 
archy is dominated by Christian names, and the general idea 
of it is probably Christian, but it has been made to fit in with 
Mayan ways of thinking. 

The concept of God among these Indians is distinctly inter- 
esting and shows that they are capable to some extent of grasp- 
ing a difficult, rather mystical idea. This concept is dualistic, 
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not trinitarian, admitting the unity of Father and Son, while 
apparently entirely ignoring the Holy Ghost, of Whom the 
writer has never heard them speak.” God the Father is never 
spoken of in anthropomorphic terms; He does not come down 
upon the earth to perform miracles or to converse with indi- 
viduals; He is not seen in dreams; no image of Him is set up; 
nor are offerings made to Him, it is even rare to burn candles 
to Him; yet He is named in every prayer, and considered to 
be active in His control, of the world’s affairs. Magical pow- 
ers are a “charge (or load, kalam,) from God.” Sickness, if 
natural, is supposed to be from God, as opposed to sickness 
from magic. The church is “God’s House,” yatut dyoc. 
It is to be noted that here, as all through the Maya area, the 
word for God (dyos or dyoc) has been supplied by the 
Spanish Dios. 

Images of Christ abound, and, as will be seen shortly, He 
appears personally on the earth. However, there is but little 
talk of Him as the Redeemer, or of His crucifixion. There 
is a confused story of how the Old People, or the Spaniards, 
or the Judases (variously) sought for Him, and how He hid 
within the ceiba tree, rendering that tree sacred por eso tiene 
su contenido, “because of that it has its content,” but I do not 
‘think I ever heard an Indian at Jacaltenango refer to the 
Crucifixion. None the less, the myth quoted below shows 
that he is thought of as the Light, if not the Redeemer of 
mankind. He is, at the same time, referred to constantly as 
“God.” At first it seemed probable that Christ and God were 
simply two names for, or expressed two attributes of, one 
individual, but a small linguistic point refutes this. Gender, 
in Jacalteca, is divided into men, women, animals, wood, 


%This statement is based on what was revealed indirectly in conversation; direct 
questions brought confused answers. The Indian children are taught the catechism 
by the Maestros de Coro. 
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metal and stone, water, etc., indicated by the prefixed articles 
naq-, ic-, no’-, te-, tcen-, ha’. Most deities are referred to 
with the prefix naq-, and so naq-Jesus Cristu, or naq-Jesu 
Nazareno. God, however, is never so spoken of, but always 
dyos or komam dyos, “Our Father God.” It seems certain 
that the Indians have really grasped the rather difficult idea 
of two in one. They offer no explanation for a rather bewilder- 
ing interchange of the names, taking it for granted that the 
hearer understands this mystery. 

Sapper,” speaking of Guatemala in general, says that “the 
Christian God has a higher rank, but, as a foreigner, He cares 
less for the Indians, and does not understand their petty trou- 
bles and intimate affairs...” This did not appear to be 
the case at Jacaltenango. Similarly contrasted is the attitude 
of the Chamula Indians of Chiapas, who seem to have taken 
the Crucifixion fully into account. During one of their up- 
risings they said that Christ was a Ladino, and did not care 
for them, and so they crucified an unfortunate young boy, that 
they, too, might have an intercessor in Heaven.” The blame 
for such actions lies, not with the Indians, but with the Ladino 
people, supposedly so much more, and actually so much less, 
Christian than they, who could give the Indians such an idea 
of Ladinos that, knowing the Saviour to have been born one, 
they must automatically consider themselves shut off from his 
love. 

The Jacalteca genesis is apropos, not only as illustrating 
their idea of Christ, but as also giving a concrete instance 
of the mixture of Indian and Christian beliefs, and showing 
how beautifully these sometimes fit together. As presented 
here, it is a compound of the information of three Indians, 
Kash Minga, who told almost the whole story in Spanish, 


10Sapper, 1925, page 391. 
11Pineda, 1888, p. 77. 
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Shuan Manel, who discussed part of it with us, and Manel 
Mikin, a young story-teller, who dictated a part in Jacalteca. 
It will be noticed that there is no attempt to explain the Crea- 
tion. Questions relative to that elicited vague statements that 
“God made it,” or “we do not know about that.” 


JACALTECA GENESIS 


At first it was all dark. The Spaniards!® and the Old Fathers!*® of the 
different people existed. They did not know where God, Jesus Christ, was. 
The Spaniards were looking for God (to kill Him). They said He had 
a magician with Him. First a star came out, and so on, until there were 
nine stars, for the nine months Jesus was in the womb of Mary. The Span- 
iards went on hunting God. Well, they were looking for God to kill him; 
He was in His Mother. After the nine stars, the moon came. Now, when 
God was born, the sun entered, and killed the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
hid in the caves, and under the water, and they began to see the rays, thus 
they killed them. 

Old Father was alone here. He called to Christ and talked with Him. 
He was sad alone. Christ asked him what he wanted. He answered, 

“I am afraid and I am sad alone, I want nothing more than that You 
give me a wife.” 

Jesus put him to sleep, and made a wife from a rib, so they say. (Laugh- 
ing.) ‘They say that men have one less than women. He contented himself 
with her. Her name is Old Mother, ite mi. 

(This was followed by Adam and Eve and the apple, unchanged, with Old 
Father and Mother in the roles of Adam and Eve. Interest centered in the 
formation of the Adam’s apple, and the expulsion from Eden was omitted— 
necessarily, as the locale of all this was Jacaltenango. ) 

They had children. When there got to be too many people, they dis- 
appeared, and went up to Ahul,’* where they still are. It is also called 
saq-ba-k‘u for that reason. He first worshipped the Year-Bearer and ate 
the sacrifice (a technical term for sacrificing), hence they burn blood there. 


Elsewhere referred to as the “Old People.” They are the synthesis of all bad 
things. 

Shite mame, “Old Father,” the original forebear of the Jacalteca. The other tribes 
are supposed each to have a hite mame. 

14Ahul, a high ridge south-east of Jacaltenango, where there is said to be a ruin. 
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The Biblical parts of this legend are fairly obvious, but in 
its frame-work it resembles far more closely the famous 
Popol-Vuh” of the Quiché. In that story, the four ancestors 
of the people wander in search of the sunrise, through a prim- 
itive world of darkness. Their morning star has been re- 
placed by the nine stars of the nine months. Early sermons 
against their unbaptized forebears and their customs, com- 
bined with subsequent legends of the hated Spanish conquer- 
ors (not to be confused with the modern Ladino), strength- 
ened probably by the capture of Christ in the Bible, have pro- 
duced the Spaniards who sought God to kill him. Some 
quick-witted priest evidently had seized upon the story of 
the sun and the darkness for an analogy with the coming of 
Christianity. This, and the attendent downfall of all native 
customs, on which so many early Indian writers wax elo- 
quent, provided the idea of the sun’s killing the bad, old peo- 
ple—those very ones who, once, were told of as weeping and 
praying as they longed for the coming of the day. 

The creation of woman while man sleeps occurs also in the 
Popol Vuh," closely paralleling the Biblical account, but 
should occur before the sun rose. The final paragraph seems 
to be purely Jacalteco. 

IV 


The conceptions of the Virgin are very confused. Appar- 
ently there is the Mother of God, who is referred to as Mary 
(Maria or lutc,) and who does not play much part. It is 
a question whether the Indians grasp the idea of her being 
a Virgin. Then there is a whole host of Virgins, who seem 
to be considered separate and distinct, some widely famous, 
such as Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe (of Mexico), others 


15Raynaud, 1925; Villacorta y Rodas, 1927. 
16Raynaud, 1925, p. 80, § 26. 
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adored in particular villages of which they are patrons, as 
Nuestra Sefiora de Candelaria in Jacaltenango (note that the 
town’s Christian name” is Purificacién), or de la Inmaculada 
Concepcion in Concepcién. When offered a picture of Our 
Lady for his altar, an Indian will often ask suspiciously, 
“which Virgin is it?” 

The writer once was telling a small boy the story of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe. When he told of her speaking to the 
Indian, the boy (his name was Guadalupe and she was his pa- 
tron) exclaimed, in great surprise, “Pues, es gente entonces!”’ 
“Then she is people, therefore!” Jd est, she was of human 
origin, and might conceivably appear to an individual, an idea 
which he had not conceived of before, and did not readily 
accept. A far cry from Europe of the Middle Ages! 

Next, or even before the Virgin, the cross is worshipped as 
a deity in itself. While always said to be inferior to God, this 
worship of the cross at times seems almost to be a minor cult. 
It probably derives from the adoration of the wooden stand- 
ard mentioned above, and which is still carried on after a 
fashion in the village of Santa Eulalia, where a log called the 
“Head of the Village,” holom kofiop, is one of the most sacred 
charges of the Prayer-Makers. There is reason to believe that 
a cross was worshipped in pre-Columbian times.” These 
crosses see, hear, think, and speak to those who know how to 
hear them. Through them the magician carries out his divin- 
ations. They protect the villages about which they stand, the 
roads, and the mountain passes. Nor does one ever pass one 
of these crosses, however dilapidated, however little-used the 


17]t is necessary to refer to the Christian and second names of these villages. All 
of them have been named after patron saints, but many, to avoid confusion, must 
also be known by an Indian or other name, as Santa Anna Huista, San Miguel Acatan. 
Jacaltenango, with amusing formality, is known by its last name, as though it were 
too big for liberties. Of course, this is an accident. 

18Sapper, 1925; Tozzer, 1907, p. 151. 
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trail, without finding some little offering of flowers at its feet 
or on its arms. Every house has its cross on the altar: when 
the house is abandoned or falls in, the cross may be taken to 
the new house, or laid on the base of one of the larger crosses 
of the village. All places of worship, even altars in front of 
ancient pyramids, are similarly presided over by crosses. 
Chief over all is the main cross of the village, in front of the 
church; as has been said, the one at Jacaltenango is over sey- 
enty feet high by triangulation, at other villages the main 
cross varies from forty to fifteen feet. It is referred to for- 
mally as komam kulus,” “our father cross,” or given the 
prefix of male beings, naq-kulus, The Jacalteco cross is made 
from one of an illustrious family of trees growing in the high 
country near the village, a family which also provided its pre- 
decessor and will provide its successor. 

Next in order in the pantheon come various purely native 
powers: the Year-Bearers, the Four Corners of the Earth, 
and the naq-Justicia. This last individual is curious; his 
name, and that of his assistants, the Mayores Alguacil, is 
Spanish. It is his business, under God’s direction, to chastize 
evil doers, particularly those whose offenses are ceremonial. 
People pray to him to leave them alone, and he is much feared. 
These native powers are considered as being rather more lo- 
cally limited than those noted previously. The Year-Bearers, 
whose power over their respective years seems almost unlim- 
ited, and to whom everyone in the village, Ladino or Indian, 
must pay homage, at least by proxy, are not supposed to con- 
trol other nations. The same may be said of the many lesser 
spirits. 

Similar to these deities are the Christian Saints, who are 
chiefly revered as patrons of their particular villages, although 


19The word kulus is derived from the Spanish cruz. 
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the Apostles as a group, and possibly Saint Peter, have a wider 
application. ‘The attitude toward the Saints may best be 
brought out by the case of the small Jacalteca village of San 
Marcos, under the patronage, of course, of Saint Mark. We 
are told that some time before, a big piece of rock had fallen 
from the lip of the gorge before the town. They asked the 
shaman what had caused it, and he, after making his magic, 
replied that Saint Mark (i.e., the image in the church) had 
gone over to visit his brother Saint Mark of the city of San 
Marcos, and that, when he jumped the gorge, he put his foot 
down so hard that it broke off the stone. It was then ex- 
plained to us that “that man deceives a lot,” (ese hombre in- 
gaiia mucho) and was always running off on trips, leaving his 
shadow behind, so that when they thought they were praying 
to him there really was nothing there. Often there are other 
Saints in the churches, sometimes, as at Jacaltenango, there are 
chapels, and the Indians are far from denying the efficacy of 
Saints in general, but they do not compare to the local patron. 
The native powers mentioned above are for all the Indians 
of that section, while Christ and God are for the world; the 
Saints are more limited. 

Two small points of linguistics may be made in this connec- 
tion. One, the Jacalteca for Saint is dyoc, identical with 
God, natural enough in the Indian’s idea of them as minor 
deities, for they do not, after all, know anything of their his- 
tory nor of how Saints are made. Secondly, the corrupted 
Spanish title Santu is not applied to the native dieties, while 
the Saints are often given the honorific wate winagq,” e.g., 
in a prayer at San Marcos, wate winaq, naq-santu San Mar- 
cos, watc-winaq naq-santu. San Pegru (Pedro). 


*0Watc in the San Miguel dialect of Jacalteca means “good,” and probably was 
once current among all the villages, related as it is to the common root UTS of many 
Mayance languages; winaq means “man.” 
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V 

Some consideration must be given to the ceremonial events 
in the life-course of the individual. Birth, apparently, is re- 
garded as a purely natural phenomenon. The midwives, off 
course, apply inherited knowledge which is not without its 
superstitious adornments, but no shaman is called in. Bap- 
tism is performed by the priest, and later, if it is possible, the 
Indian is confirmed, although bishops are rare indeed. When 
the priest does come to town, those who have been confirmed 
flock to confession and to Mass, and people come in from dis- 
tant villages bringing their children to be baptized. 

Marriage is regarded as an economic and social, rather than 
a religious contract. Church marriage is most exceptional. 
The formalities, while purely native, have but little of the 
religious about them. 

Funeral rites are largely Christian. The deceased is some- 
times brought into the church for a short time, but more often 
carried direct to the cemetery, while the church bells are 
tolled. Previously, he has lain in state in his house. The 
Indians get drunk in his honor, the women wail and mourn; 
a funeral cortege, with its attendant, drunken, wailing women 
is a gruesome sight. If they can afford it, the Indians hire 
the Maestros de Coro to sing at the grave. Subsequently 
there is more drinking, and sometimes music and dancing. 
In one unusually elaborate funeral at San Marcos, the corpse 
was accompanied by music of guitars. Offerings of flowers 
and small fragments of food are made at the grave, particu- 
larly on All Saints Day, and on Hallowe’en meals are spread 
on the house altars for the returning spirits of the dead. ‘The 
Indians seem to have no very definite ideas of Heaven or 
Hell; most of the time they speak of the dead as vaguely pres- 
ent, sometimes they refer to a distant place in the skies, a big 
valley usually, where the souls continue their existence. It 
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does not appear that God is there, and the name of Heaven, 
sat k‘an, “Face Afar,” was not satisfactorily explained. 
The forms of worship also show a mixed derivation, and 
bring out interesting examples of Catholic and Mayan paral- 
lels. Two words are used for “to pray”; one, lecar’, is derived 
from the Spanish rezar and means ordinary prayer, with or 
without white wax candles; the other, tca’ox, indicates full 
ritual, with offerings, incense, black wax candles, etc. The 
black wax, of course, is beeswax; candles made from it are 
simply the continuation of the old Maya practice; because “‘it 
is a custom of our old fathers,” and possibly because of their 
fragrant smell, these tapers are considered much more effica- 
cious than the white ones. They are also more expensive. 
Tapers or sticks of pure pine resin are burned in some villages. 
The incense is made from the resinous sap of the kopal-tci 
(croton niveus,) a small deciduous tree; its smell is sharp but 
very pleasant. Individuals as well as officials may burn in- 
cense in clay vessels while praying. It is not ordinarily wafted 
about, but placed burning before or beside the supplicant. 
Offerings are made of pine, fir, and cypress branches, and of 
various flowers. At dawn of various festivals, when the In- 
dians have been coming down all night to pray, one may see 
windrows, a veritable blanket of evergreens on the ground 
before the church door. Just when the first light begins to 
seep into the valley, when many of them are praying thus, the 
ground about them is bathed in a sort of cloud of clear candle 
light, the sharp, clean fragrance of the beeswax and copal- 
incense mingles with the balsam and the coolness of the air, 
one hears their low voices—it is a scene to be remembered. 
At Jacaltenango the usual position is kneeling, men kneel 
straight, or on one knee, women sit back on their heels, in 
the kneeling position. In some other villages the position is 
sitting, and in a few standing. The watc-winaq, during some 
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of the very long prayers that they must make before cere- 
monies such as the big religious dances, sit in chairs, and pray 
with bowed heads. 

The church is divided into zones of prayer and offerings. 
At Jacaltenango, before the altar is for the Virgin of Candel- 
aria, the center of the church is for the souls of the dead, . 
small areas near to their altars belong to various Saints, the 
part near the door is for naq-Justicia, “The Justice.” The 
doorway and space before the door are for the Year-Bearer, 
also for general prayer, while the space in front of the cross, 
of course, is for it. It is not necessary to assign a place to 
God, as He is over all, and may be praped to directly from 
anywhere. 

The prayers themselves are usually carried on in faintly au- 
dible tones, and are more like conversations than prayers. The 
Indian tells of his troubles and his needs, discusses them, asks 
for help and guidance, with a simplicity that is really touch- 
ing. Unhappily, one may also hear him telling about his 
enemies, and asking to have them blasted in various ways— 
a practice far from unknown to civilized peoples, but gone 
about less directly. 

A most interesting form of worship is the dance. Prior to 
the conquest, religious dances were one of the principal fea- 
tures of both of religious and social life. They paid tribute 
to various deities, and at the same time provided an amuse- 
ment of which the Indians were very fond. Finding that 
dances could not be eliminated entirely, the priests hit upon 
the happy expedient of converting them into a form of Chris- 
tian worship. Three dances were composed, which are per- 
formed to this day from the Rio Grande to Honduras. The 
most popular, curiously enough, is the Cortés, relating the 
story of the conquest of Mexico; Moros tells of the wars be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Moors, while the Venado simply 
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depicts hunting and various animals. During the perfor- 
mance of these dancers, the Indians proclaim in set speeches 
that they are performing “in solemn festival for the honor of” 
the patron Saint of the village. The performance of the dance 
usually coincides with the Saint’s feast day, or with some other 
purely Christian festival. ‘The ceremony is serious enough, 
and rather grotesque, inasmuch as the costumes, which are 
rented, are not at all Indian, but cheap, gorgeous parodies of 
eighteenth-century Spanish clothes, with blonde, papier- 
maché masks. On the night before the dance, however, the 
watc-winag pray over the costumes in an impressive ceremony 
of some hours’ duration. During those prayers, the propor- 
tion of Saints and purely Maya deities addressed is about 
equal. 


VI 


It has been said above that the conversion of these [n- 
dians was genuine, that the failure was in elimination. It 
must also be said that their faith is sincere. They insist upon 
Catholicism, and many times asked about the writer’s faith. 
What they have done has been to bring all things in under 
the Church’s wing. To them magical power, be it prophecy, 
healing, casting curses, or any other of the many types they 
recognize, is a “charge of God.” This has already been said 
above, but it must be insisted upon if the nature of the In- 
dian’s devotion is to be understood. From this it arises that 
a man can, in all sincerity and humbleness, address himself to 
the Virgin of Candelaria, to God, and to the Cross, before 
performing a bit of divination which involves absolutely un- 
adulterated Maya ritual. The Ladino people are quite ortho- 
dox and scorn the Indian’s irregularities, but one seldom finds 
a Ladino at prayer; only during some festival, or in unex- 
pected need, does his faith awake. The Indian brings every- 
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thing to God; all his life, every least part of it, is controlled 
by divine beings under Him. One can never pass the church 
without finding someone at prayer, there is no cross on the 
highest mountain pass without its offering of flowers. At 
dawn, on their way to the cornfields, the men kneel by the 
church door for a moment; after dusk, when they have re- 
turned, they are there again. They have no doubts or ques- 
tions, and irreverence is not in them. 
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Tue Lire AND TIMES OF JOHN ENGLAND, First BisHop OF CHARLESTON. 
By Peter Guilday, Professor of Church History, Catholic University of 
America. Two Volumes. New York: The America Press, 1927. Pp. 
xii, 596, 576. $10.00. 


As early as 1819, “D. Giovanni England, di Cork” was known to the 
Propaganda as a clergyman of boundless activity. Some of this energy, 
Propaganda was aware, had been exerted in a manner calculated to make 
him obnoxious to the British Government, for John England had written 
none of the placid pages, if there are any, of the history of Vetoism in Ire- 
land. Still, concluded Propaganda, this would not be counted a fault in the 
United States, ove la religione é libera; and so in June, 1820, the Holy See 
was asked to erect the Diocese of Charleston, and to select as its first Bishop 
the said John England, a priest known for “his piety, prudence, zeal, and 
learning.” 

On June 18, Pius VII benignly approved, and six days later the news 
was announced to John England by the Vice-Prefect of the Propaganda, 
Cardinal della Somaglia. His Eminence took advantage of the occasion to 
suggest that the Bishop-Elect would do well to associate with himself, as 
adviser, one Father Robert Browne “who has labored much in the Lord’s 
vineyard” in America. With a sense of justice, admirably Roman, the Car- 
dinal did not fail to observe that the methods used by this laborer in the 
vineyard had drawn a sentence of suspension from the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. All censures, however, had been removed by the Holy See. 


Not until October 19 did a letter dated July 12, and addressed by the 
Bishop-Elect to “The Principal Roman Catholic Clergymen at Charleston, 
South Carolina, United States of America,” fall into the hands of the Rev. 
Benedict Fenwick, S. J. Whereat Father Fenwick, relates Dr. Guilday, 
“wrote in consternation to Archbishop Maréchal for advice.” Had he been 
aware of the contents of a letter from the same source, dated August 29, 
his consternation would have been appreciably greater. For while he did 
not know Dr. England, he did know Father Browne. With regard to this 
clergyman he did not see eye to eye with Cardinal Somaglia; he had found 
him infinitely more troublesome than the millions of mosquitoes, which, he 
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complained, infested Charleston. The mosquitoes were still there, and now 
to make matters worse, Browne was returning. By September, this bad news 
had reached him, and on November 30, Browne, arrived in Charleston, 
presented himself to Fenwick. Fenwick was not much pleased with “this 
tripping backward and forwards to Rome of private Priests complaining 
against their ecclesiastical heads,” and the Archbishop even less. ‘Toward 
Browne, Fenwick was “adamant,” and until the arrival of the new Bishop, 
on December 30, 1820, Browne was not allowed to say Mass, or to perform 
any sacerdotal function. 


I have advanced this incident out of turn, but not, I think, without reason. 
John, Bishop of Charleston, began his episcopal career in this country under 
the displeasure of his metropolitan, and, despite his truly apostolic spirit, his 
genuine personal piety, and his great learning, to the end of his days he 
never occupied the place in the minds of his episcopal brethren merited by 
his character and his ability. Propaganda had credited him with prudence. 
It ill becomes us to amend the instance. But there is a prudence which is 
a synonym for sloth, a euphemism for cowardice. Of this John England had 
nothing. As I view the youthful Bishop England from that bleak December 
day when “the good ship Thomas Gelston reached the Charleston bar” to 
the end, Sydney Smith’s description of Daniel Webster rises up, and I see a 
steam-engine in a cope and miter. A pushing, determined man, this, who 
thought it possible to find a way to smash through every obstacle. He would 
not have understood Lincoln’s homely maxim that if you cannot plow 
through a stump you had better try plowing around it. Impatient of the 
moderately good when the better seemed possible, he burned with a Divine dis- 
content which he strove to impart to souls of lesser mold. ‘These considered it 
timidly, and then retired, deeming it not so much wisdom as lack of confidence 
in God to accomplish His ends without human aid. Men like John England 
are bound to suffer. If the world crucifies its great men, most of us see our 
own heroes walk to their Calvary without feeling the impulse to be a willing 
Simon of Cyrene. John England labored as few men in the history of the 
Church in this country have labored. And he waited eighty-five years for a 
biographer. 

In these two noble volumes which represent years of patient study and 
research, Dr. Guilday gives us no conventional biography. The padding 
and the panegyric which all too commonly characterize the lives of ecclesias- 
tics are notably absent. If here and there a page or even a chapter seems 
superfluous, the inclusion can be traced to Dr. Guilday’s earnest desire to 
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do full justice to all the participants in the conflicts, many of them painful, 
which he is obliged to treat. For on his great canvas he depicts not only the 
hostilities of evil men among themselves, but the differences, the quarrels, the 
bickerings, of the good. 

The field to which John England came in 1820 was thickly sown with 
the tares of discontent, rebellion and schism. Early in 1793 the Rev. Simon 
Felix Gallagher, D.D., “one of the most singularly gifted of all our pioneer 
clergymen” came to this country bearing a letter from Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin. Bishop Carroll was attracted to him, and hoped to make use of him 
in Charleston, but by 1799 found himself compelled to rebuke Gallagher 
for “‘undisguised” and almost habitual intemperance. By the time of the 
Archbishop’s death (December 3, 1815) Gallagher “was known nationally 
as one of the chief trouble-makers in the Catholic Church of this country.” 
In November, 1814, he had been joined by an Irish Augustinian, the Rey. 
Robert Browne, and the disorder worked by them was incalculable. The 
disorder continued through the episcopate of Archbishop Neale, who lacked 
the firm hand of the Father of the American hierarchy, into the days of the 
third Archbishop of Baltimore, Dr. Maréchal, and at one time the pair 
seemed to have triumphed, through a letter which Browne obtained from 
Propaganda. ‘The painful story runs through more than 150 pages of the 
first volume. ‘The diocese of Charleston was created as “the best way to 
settle all the troubles in the old Southern city,” and John England was well 
aware of this fact. He also felt, although Archbishop Maréchal did not, 
that he could settle them. Fenwick had done wonders in Charleston as 
Maréchal’s Vicar General, and Maréchal thought that, with Charleston 
erected into a diocese, Fenwick should be made its Ordinary. ‘The Holy 
See judged otherwise, and as we look back over a century, it is easy to 
justify that judgment; but Archbishop Maréchal, who saw Browne rather 
than John England in Charleston, can be pardoned for entertaining another 
opinion. Perhaps even the big-hearted, consummately prudent, charitable 
Benedict Fenwick, later to be Bishop of Boston, wagged an uneasy head too. 
If so, he recovered, for on January 3, 1821, he wrote Archbishop Maréchal, 
“He is man of talents, of a very pretty address, and as far as I can judge 
in so short a time [four days] of equable temper. He will, I think, answer 
the place.” Which is a confirmation of the trust Maréchal placed in Fen- 
wick’s judgment, although in this case Maréchal hardly acquiesced. 


Within two weeks, Bishop England had published an inaugural Pastoral, 
“the first of its kind in the history of the American Church,” and was ready 
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to begin a survey of his Diocese. Gallagher was left in Charleston, com- 
plaining as he was to do until the day he left the Diocese, of the penury 
of his stipend. Browne accompanied him, to be installed in Savannah, while 
Fenwick remained for the present as Vicar General. ‘Traversing North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, the States comprising his Diocese, England 
might have been appalled at the vastness of the field and the fewness of the 
laborers. Instead, the plans which later issued in his famous “Constitution” 
were beginning to shape themselves in his mind. 

There are many things for which the Church in the United States should 
be grateful to John England. One is his zeal for catechetical instruction 
and for the Catholic press. Another is the energy with which he urged upon 
deaf archiepiscopal ears the need of calling a council, thereby earning the 
title of “Father of American Councils.” A fourth is his practical interest 
in Catholic education and Catholic social works. But, as it seems to me, 
the first Bishop of Charleston will be longest remembered for two things: 
first, his earnest search for a remedy for the needs of the Church in the 
United States during the period of his episcopate, and second, his ‘‘Consti- 
tution of the Diocese of Charleston.” 


Few men born and educated abroad have so well understood the American 
people and the principles and spirit of American constitutional government. 
“I love your countrymen more as I know them better,” he wrote his friend 


Judge Gaston in 1826. 


They are a well-disposed, religiously-inclined people; there is but one true 
Church and that is the Roman Catholic; but how can they believe without 
evidence? . . . they have never received it. They must be instructed not abused. 
They must be expostulated with, not quarrelled with. They are not obstinate 
heretics .. . they are an enquiring, thinking, reasoning, well-disposed, I will 
add, a pious people . . . and God will bless them and bring them home to truth. 
I every day see abundant evidence to support me in this position. .. . 


Hence it was of supreme importance that there be nothing in the character 
or purposes of Bishops and priests which could rightly offend the people for 
whom they labored. ‘America for Americans” is an ill phrase, but there is 
a sense in which it is true. And Bishop England believed that there was 
much in the priests and Bishops of his times which, to state the case mildly, 
seriously hampered the growth of the Church in the United States. Dr. 
Guilday, it seems, shares that view. What non-Catholics feared was “for- 
eign spiritual interference in American temporal affairs, or foreign temporal 
interference in American spiritual affairs.” 
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No prelate of the Catholic Church in the United States, prior to the Civil War, 
saw more clearly than John England the vital necessity for the Americanization 
of its people. When he arrived here in 1820, he found the Catholic Church a 
foreign Church, ruled for the most part by prelates whose training and outlook 
were French. If he was, even unconsciously, influenced by the belief that the 
French neither would nor could amalgamate with the Anglo-Saxon social and 
political evolution of the American nation, and that the Irish newcomer, an 
American the moment he left Ireland, was more easily adaptable to our customs, 
he may be pardoned in view of the facts with which he becomes so keenly and 
painfully intimate during his episcopate. A Home Ruler at heart, John England 
believed that the progress of the Catholic Church in the United States depended 
upon its swift acclimatization with American ways. (II, pp. 71, 72.) 


Probably about 1834, when “he had practically decided to leave the United 
States for good,” England wrote a relazione for the Holy See concerning 
ecclesiastical affairs in the United States. It shows clearly England’s con- 
viction that “the progress of the Faith in America was being hindered by 
the administrative methods of the Baltimore group,” that is, by the Sulpicians. 
England strongly held that they ‘“‘should be replaced by secular priests either 
born and educated in America, or belonging to a race more easily adaptable 
to American ways and customs than the French.” 

With his customary objectivity Dr. Guilday discusses this delicate topic 
frankly. In truth, like other questions thus far moved in whispers only, 
there is no reason why it should not be examined critically. Despite his 
great authority, here I am unable to accept Dr. Guilday’s conclusions which 
I take to coincide, in great part, at least, with those of John England. It 
is one of the many charms of Dr. Guilday’s method and style, however, that 
he is interested not in obtaining assent, but only in presenting facts. But 
it is from Dr. Guilday’s statements that I draw my conclusions. If Arch- 
bishop Maréchal and his two successors at Baltimore were unable to assess 
England at his proper value, it seems to me that on his side England had so 
long scrutinized the shortcomings of “the Baltimore group” that he had 
become blind to their virtues. 

Limitations of space will not allow more than a brief consideration of 
“The Constitution of the Diocese of Charleston.” This document destroyed 
the trustee-evil not by destroying the trustee but by making him a Catholic; 
reformed the tenure of church property and provided for Church support; 
created a vestry to be elected by members of the respective parishes in good 
standing, and decreed an annual convention consisting of the Bishop, the 
House of the Clergy and the House of the Lay Delegates. The Conventions, 
State and Diocesan, brought to the Southland a harmony which contrasted 
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strongly with the incessant strife in Philadelphia and New York. Frankly, 
while some American Bishops dreaded it, Maréchal in particular, Rome re- 
garded the scheme with its customary liberality in such matters. When, in 
June 1830, Father Anthony Kohlman, S.J., warned Propaganda against ac- 
cepting a certain decree of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore, “lest 
it might implicitly approve Bishop England’s constitutional method of Church 
government,” writes Dr. Guilday, “Propaganda replied that the wonderful 
tranquillity in the Diocese of Charleston was a proof of the wisdom of its 
bishop.” 

The first Bishop of Charleston died on April 11, 1842, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age and the twenty-second of his episcopate, and the “Constitution” 
died with him. It is interesting, but futile, to speculate on what the Church 
in the United States might be today had England’s plan of interesting the 
layman by admitting him to a legitimate place in ecclesiastical gatherings 
been given a fairer chance of success in a larger field. Dr. Guilday thinks 
that England might have held in check the animosity toward the Church 
which caused so much suffering to Catholics, “had he been in one of the 
larger cities, or better still, had he succeeded Maréchal or Whitfield in the 
Metropolitan See of Baltimore.” Futile, too, is that speculation. 

I have not touched upon a tithe of the important topics discussed by Dr. 


Guilday with a comprehensiveness which makes these volumes indispensable 
to the student of the history of the Church in the United States. They 
will stimulate discussion; some of it, possibly, acrid. But no one can fail 
to find in Dr. Guilday’s biography of this great Bishop a challenge and an 


inspiration. 


Pau. L. Briake ty, S.J. 


SCIENCE 
“Darwin’s THEORY OF MAn’s Descent As IT STANDS Topay.” Presi- 
dential address of Professor Sir Arthur Keith at the Leeds meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, August 31, 1927. 
Reprinted in Science, Sept. 2, 1927. 


Ways oF Livinc. Edited by J. Arthur Thomson. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1927. $1.50. 
A pronouncement by the President of the British Association is worthy 
of our earnest and careful attention; the more so, when he professedly gives 
us his summary of the present state of the evolutionary controversy. “My 
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aim,” he says, “is to make clear to you the foundations on which rests our 
present day conception of man’s origin.” The pivotal date for our modern 
conceptions he puts at 1863, when Huxley published his “Evidences of Man’s 
Place in Nature”; which work, according to Professor Keith “settled for 
all time that man’s rightful position is among the primates, and that, as we 
weigh evidence, his nearest living kin are the anthropoid apes.” Another 
striking phrase in these introductory passages of the lecture is this: 

The audience which I have now the honor of addressing, if not convinced 
Darwinists, are yet prepared to believe, when full proofs are forthcoming, that 
man began his career as a humble primate animal, and has reached his present 
estate by the action of biological forces which have been and are ever at work 
within his body and brain. 

Darwin’s “Descent of Man,” published in 1871, was necessarily a work 
developed along the lines of circumstantial evidence; the fifty-six years fol- 
lowing this historical attempt have made Darwin’s position so strong “that I 
am convinced that it can never be shaken,” says Professor Keith. He tells 
us how man has been traced, through fossil remains and stone implements 
to the Pleistocene period, at least 200,000 years distant from us, perhaps 
three times that much and how we have gone farther and traced him into 
the older, preceding Pliocene age, to which Dubois’ “Pithecanthropus” and 
Reid Moir’s stone implements of East Anglia are assigned. 

Should not man have been found to become more and more bestial in 
form and nearer to the ape, the farther back we go? Keith discusses the 
naive expectations held by himself and others in this respect in former days; 
they were looking for a linear chain of link-forms, whereas the tracing of 
man’s pedigree is rather through the meshes of a complicated network. Not 
only this; the prehuman stock will naturally contain many contemporary 
groups (species, genera) of beings, just as at present we find upon earth 
men, gorillas, orangs, and chimpanzees, living simultaneously. “Do you 
wonder,” he asks, “that we sometimes falter, and follow false trails?” More- 
over, evolution of man’s body would not have affected all his parts and 
organs simultaneously; the Piltdown man, for instance, has skull human, 
jaw simian, in type; Pithecanthropus likewise has humanoid and anthropoid 
characteristics. We know again that in Miocene times a great variety of 
anthropoid apes inhabited the Himalayan jungles; which of these repre- 
sents the line of human ancestry? From this branch-point to the present 
day, an estimate of a million years is exceedingly modest. 

So far, so good. Before going on, we wish to quote for the record an 
important sentence from Professor Keith’s remarks. “We may confidently 
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presume,” he says, speaking of the Piltdown man, “that this individual was 
representative of the people who inhabited England at this remote date” 
(the Pleistocene). ‘This point, which Keith lightly brushes aside, is not so 
easily dismissed by mathematicians who deal with the problem of “sampling” 
in Statistics. In how far may I regard one specimen taken at random from 
a group containing many hundreds of thousands as a typical specimen of 
all the individuals of that group? A Neanderthal skeleton accidentally turns 
up, and is found to have a certain brain-content, a height of five feet, to be 
prognathous, and to possess a head which is low-set between the shoulders. 
May I conclude that the thousands of Neanderthalers who inhabited Europe 
at the time in question had these same characteristics? How would this 
argument work with a random sample taken today on the streets of London 
or Chicago? But this is after all a minor matter in Professor Keith’s treat- 
ment, and is mentioned merely in passing, as a point of some interest in 


itself. 
The second part of his address begins with this highly important statement: 


Our geological search has not produced so far the final and conclusive evi- 
dence of man’s anthropoid origin; we have not yet found the human imago 
emerging from its anthropoid encasement. Why then do modern anthropologists 
share the conviction that there has been an anthropoid stage in our ancestry? 


Nuttall’s blood test between man and anthropoids is mentioned ; their com- 
mon susceptibility to diseases and immunities; the astonishing similarities in 
the complex embryonic structures of men and apes; vestigial structures, and 
so on. “In what way,” he asks, “can such a myriad of coincidences be 
explained except by presuming a common ancestry for both?” The two 
brains, according to Professor G. Elliot Smith, have such a radical similarity 
that their only difference is a quantitative one. Darwin had already con- 
vinced himself that the differences between the mentality of man and ape, 
though immeasurable in some respects, were those of degree and not of kind; 
and Professor Keith tells us: 


Prolonged researches made by modern psychologists have but verified and 
extended Darwin’s conclusions. No matter what line of evidence we select to 
follow—evidence gathered by anatomists, by embryologists, by physiologists, or 
by psychologists—we reach the conviction that man’s brain has been evolved 
from that of an anthropoid ape and that in the process no new structure has 
been introduced and no new or strange faculty interpolated. . . . There is much 
we do not yet understand. Will the day ever come when we can explain why 
the brain of man has made such great progress, while that of his cousin the 
gorilla has fallen so far behind? 
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In the final section of his address, Professor Keith assigns, as the out- 
standing problem in evolution, the question of the coordination of the 
growing parts in an organism, since the machinery of development and 
growth is merely the machinery of variation and evolution. He compares 
the problem to that of a motor-car factory in which “embryological processes” 
have been introduced. We see swarms of microscopic workmen, each group 
busy with the manufacture of some special part or appliance; every artisan 
is born with skill fully developed; no plans or patterns exist; no manager, 
overseer, or foreman is at hand to direct and coordinate the activities of 
these vast artisan armies! And yet there must be some automatic system 
of coordination and control, or our intellect is stultified! Starling’s researches 
on glandular hormones are referred to as pointing the way toward new and 
valuable lines of information; and he concludes: “Was Darwin right when 
he said that man, under the action of biological forces which can be observed 
and measured, has been raised from a place among anthropoid apes to that 
which he now occupies? The answer is yes!” 

Now what is there to say concerning this temperate and clear presentation 
of the evolutionist’s case? It is evident that the upholders of man’s special 
position in the universe, and scientists like Professor Keith, are living in 
mental worlds that are utterly disjoined; a chasm divides the two. Is no 
bridge possible? Is there not some greater and wider viewpoint which may 
embrace and enfold these two points of view in a wider unity, so that for 
instance, we could say that science takes one aspect of the truth as its field 
of action, while religion takes the other? 

There is of course such a viewpoint. Ever so many thoughtful scientists, 
like Millikan, Jennings, Whitehead, J. Arthur Thomson, deprecate all ideas 
of a conflict between religion and science, and are striving for a line of thought 
which will lead to harmony. Professor A. N. Whitehead for example, in 
his recent book “Science and the Modern World,” (Macmillan, 1926), 
proposes the following basis for this harmony: 

(1) We must have faith in the absolute orderliness of nature; no arbitrary 
mysteries will ever be encountered, no detached details, but rather a harmony 
of logic which lies upon the universe as an iron necessity. (In other words, 
a straightforward, universal monism; without any personal, individual God; 
without any realms or bodies of possible truth lying beyond the reach of 
experience or reason; with phenomenal laws absolutely immutable under all 
circumstances whatever, so that intervention with these laws by physical 
power of some being standing outside the universe becomes unthinkable.) 
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(2) Theology, like all other fields of human thought, is not static, but 
subject to constant flux and growth; any assertion made a thousand years 
ago, is today necessarily qualified by limitations and expansions. ‘Though 
truth may be absolute, any formulation of it which we may make will have 
to be modified at some future time, as science opens up to us new vistas. 
(This does away with any communication of knowledge by direct state- 
ment from possible beings outside of our world, so that “revelation” is not 
admissible. ) 

(3) Religion is wholly wrapped up in the contemplation of moral and 
aesthetic values, whereas science is concerned with the general conditions 
that regulate physical phenomena. On one side, the law of gravitation; on 
the other, the contemplation of the beauty of holiness. Religion is the ex- 
pression of one type of the fundamental experiences of mankind; the worship 
of God is an adventure of the spirit, a flight after the unattainable. (Relig- 
ion therefore does not deal with objective, absolute facts or truths, with 
objective actualities; so that its field lies disjoined from that of scientific 
research, making all conflict between the two impossible for whoso puts aside 
prejudice and narrow preconceptions. ) 

These are Whitehead’s fundamental propositions, taken from his Chapter 
XII, entitled “Religion and Science”; they agree with those of all leading 
scientists who have dealt with this topic. Naturally, if we eviscerate the 
concept of religion, and banish its pale image to the domain of ideal entities, 
there will be no conflict of religion with science, or indeed with anything 
else in this wide world. How could there be? But if religion deals with 
actual facts, and realities; if there are two interlocking worlds of real things, 
peopled by real and actually existing beings; if Dualism is a fact, and 
Monism merely a passing error of those who possess but a partial grasp of 
all that there is of truth-—then no reason can be assigned why there should 
not be a possible communication of truth and information from the beings 
of the spiritual world to those of this material world which we, for the 
time being, inhabit; nor why a being of the spiritual world should not be 
able to inhibit the effect of some physical law of our material world, if he 
should make up his mind to do so; nor would this destroy the “immutable” 
reign of law in nature, since we ourselves, over and over again each day, 
impede, and modify, and nullify the course which freely acting natural laws 
and processes would take. 

Now Professor Keith is a straight monist; hence he logically goes to 
work to account for man’s presence on earth, and for his ancestry, and for 
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his present mental equipment, by means of purely material laws of devel- 
opment. If there is no Creator, no spiritual realm of existing beings pos- 
sessed of intellect, free will, and power to act, then he is absolutely in the 
right, and his conclusion stands, by all the laws of common sense! Not only 
that. The argument from analogy which he uses is perfectly valid in all 
branches of science, and is the main dependence of all scientific thinkers, 
whether they are monists or dualists, whether they believe in a personal God 
or not. Without that argument, science would be nowhere, and could have 
accomplished nothing. Why does Professor Keith (and with him most of 
his confreres in anthropology), persistently disregard and miss the actual 
point of the controversy? ‘The only question at hand is this: granting 2 
personal Creator of the world, did He see fit to intervene in the produc- 
tion of man as he is today? Is there any reason for saying, that in spite of 
the obvious analogies which would lead us to the contrary conclusion, there 
was in truth a direct activity of the Creator in the appearance of mankind 
upon earth? This is the only question that arises, concerning the “evolu- 


tion of man.” 

Many thoughtful scientists, whose rank is of the highest, are convinced 
that we have ample evidence of such intervention in the case of man; and 
with this in mind, the reader will find Professor Keith’s statement of the 
monistic position to be very clear, comprehensive, and useful for reference. 
How much convincing power it has depends entirely on whether the reader 
is a monist in his philosophical outlook or not. 

To a monist there can be no choice; he must of necessity adopt some 
form of emergency, or evolution, or “Darwinism” (as Keith calls it) even 
though no slightest scrap of scientific proof were at hand; and naturally, the 
striking analogies between man’s structure and that of apes will seem to him 
to possess overwhelming weight. But it is circumstantial evidence, all the 
same, and must yield if direct evidence to the opposite is at hand; this is 
the crucial point which we must not permit to be submerged or sidetracked. 
To follow Keith into a discussion of his various ape-men and man-apes is 
therefore unnecessary; this has been well done by others (e.g., “Sir Arthur 
Keith and the Apes,” by F. P. Le Buffe, S.J., America, Sept. 17, 1927) and 
the inconclusive nature of these cases has been pointed out. Our present 
attitude transcends this; we could grant these analogies, and many more 
that may or may not come to light in the future, and still be absolutely cer- 
tain on other and super-scientific grounds that there was in fact a direct 
intervention in the appearance of man as he now is! To a dualist this 
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offers not the slightest difficulty; to a monist, it means the wreckage of his 
whole system! And this explains the efforts (dishonest efforts, we had 
almost said,) to identify the word “science” with the word “monism.” 

A striking instance of this mental confusion is brought to our notice even 
while this is being written. The Anglican Bishop of Birmingham, the Rt. 
Rey. Ernest William Barnes, preaching in Westminster Abbey Sept. 25, de- 
clared himself (as the newspapers put it) on the side of the “scientists,” in 
asserting that the story of man’s creation in Genesis cannot be accepted as a 
fact; it is “folklore” merely. Referring to Keith’s address, he admitted that 
Darwin’s triumph had destroyed the whole theological scheme, since man is not 
a being fallen from a high estate of innocence, but merely an animal who is 
slowly gaining spiritual understanding, and gradually rising above the state 
of his distant ancestors. The explanation of Bishop Barnes’ case is simple; 
he has, for some reason or another, lost his faith in a personal God, and 
adopted Monism as his philosophy. He must now, if he be an honorable 
man, resign his position in the Anglican communion, since the Church of 
England, like the Catholic Church and all other Christian bodies, is neces- 
sarily based on Dualism. For him to attribute his lapse to “science” is childish 
and absurd, in view of the thousands of eminent scientists who are “dual- 
ists” and earnest believers in God and a future life; he is merely a victim 
of the idea that science and Monism are identical. He represents many 
thousands who are losing their faith in God under the same delusion. 

Professor Keith has done us all a favor in summarizing the Darwinian 
attitude so compactly; he was disingenuous (unconsciously so, we grant) in 
assuming that his monistic plan of evolution had to embrace man. He has 
not proved his case. Ten thousand skeletons of beings intermediate in their 
structure between man and the ape, if discovered tomorrow in Mongolia or 
elsewhere, would not affect the matter in the slightest degree, since the evi- 
dence for a Divine intervention must necessarily be extrinsic, and be drawn 
from sources of knowledge other than a set of zoological specimens, arrange 
them as you will by symmetry or analogy. If scientists like Sir Arthur 
Keith would only grasp this point, and face it squarely, instead of begging 
the question by assumptions and innuendos, how soon would the fogs of 
controversy be dissipated! Or are they, perhaps, afraid to narrow the ques- 
tion right down to the point at issue? 

We have also chosen for review “Ways of Living,” a volume from 
“Modern Readers’ Bookshelf’’; like its companion volumes, its purpose is to 
popularize a field of knowledge in an interesting and thought-stimulating 
manner. There are chapters on individualist plants and animals, parasitic 
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types, and communistic or socialized types; and all convey curious and inter- 
esting information in a manner that will hold the reader’s delighted attention. 
Nothing but praise can be given to the six chapters that handle these topics; 
would that similar praise could be bestowed on chapter seven, in which Dr. 
Robert D. Lockhart of the Medical Department of Aberdeen University 
essays to deal with the subject, “Man and Nature.” It is the story of man’s 
hypothetical evolution, “the greatest fairy tale of all” he rightly calls it; 
not that we object to a fair, straightforward statement of the reasons ad- 
vanced by scientists in support of their contentions—not at all; but to have 
this matter handled with positive, apodictic certitude before a circle of read- 
ers who are not sufficiently trained to distinguish bald and barefaced asser- 
tions from facts scientifically established, this seems disingenuous and un- 
worthy. It is a cheap form of propaganda which science does not stand in 
need of, at any point. The Pithecanthropus, the Piltdown man, the man 
from Rhodesia, pass before us; and then the men of Neanderthal, concerning 
whom we have this: “While the Neanderthaler shows the heavy eyebrow 
ridges of the ape, we cannot but admire his skull capacity of 1600 c. c., well 
beyond our own, though the higher intellectual centres of his brain are held 
to have been less developed than ours;—we must surmise his possession of 
strongly developed centres of, say, olfactory function.” Intimate descrip- 
tions of the family life of all these, and of the Cro-Magnon people, are 
given with the sure touch of an eye-witness; paragraphs on the science of 
breeding well, on war, religion, sex and hormones, occur next—written in a 
casual, superficial manner, and at times with a crudeness unsuitable to the 
non-medical reader. ‘This essay is far below the level of the other six 
chapters in tone, and in scientific content; it could easily have been handled 
in a less objectionable and cock-sure manner. ‘Ways of Living” could be 
recommended without reserve, if it were not for this one chapter. 


A. F. FruMve ter, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


IsRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EpGAR ALLAN Pog. By Hervey Allen. 
Two Volumes. New York: George H. Doran Co. $10.00. 


The ever-increasing vogue of Poe proves that those destructive critics, 
who are more interested in why Poe wrote “The Raven” than in how he 
wrote “The Raven,” have labored to little purpose. Poe, the man, has 
been turned inside-out by behaviorists; he has been subjected to embarrassing 
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ordeals by prying Freudians; and in him have been found all the stigmata of 
“degeneration” by the school of Nordau. Nevertheless, the sheer artistry 
of Poe is more and more appreciated. ‘The pedants may exercise themselves 
as much as they please about the relation between psychology and aesthetics. 
No less a person than Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch concedes the subject to be 
very obscure. But every man knows that all has not been said when the 
occasion, which may have given rise to a particular artistic expression, has 
been explained. 

It is not enough to trace in “Ulalume” the precise “inhibitions” to which 
Poe is supposed to have been subjected, his psychical or even physical in- 
ability to adjust himself to the realities of the world in which he found 
himself. If complete adjustment, of the sort which certain critics seem to 
demand, were possible to the artist, it is a question if the world would have 
any worth while literature at all. The spirit of these critics is anything 
but modest; and the materialistic bias of the behaviorists and Freudians is, 
in itself, an aggression upon the premises of art which will be resented by 
every person who aspires to idealism of any kind. All persons, save oppor- 
tunists, experience the same difficulty of adjustment to a greater or less 
degree. 

Apart from his supposititious “complexes,” Poe speaks in a common lan- 
guage. His underlying theme is that lack of correspondence between the 
ideal and the real which is the cross upon which every sensitive soul is 
crucified in this present world. In Poe’s case this contradiction was more 
poignant than usual and it often expressed itself in morbid forms. But, in 
essence, it did not differ from the common sense of humanity. Poe’s idealism 
requires no apology; for, while the ultra-conservatives even yet reject him 
and place emphasis on his drinking and use of opiates, the mass of mankind 
has accepted Poe. If it thinks of his life, it is with a feeling of pity that, 
in the life of a single man—and a great poet at that—there should have been 
so much frustration. 

Poe is not wholly to be explained by his environment. This was, in the 
main, inauspicious. In one direction the difficulties he met were incentives. 
In only a few short years, in contrast to the lengthy terms of his contem- 
poraries, he attained a place among the immortals. Poe accomplished what 
no other American genius had accomplished. Literary Europe had acclaimed 
him as the one outstanding American author. In another direction he suc- 
cumbed to his difficulties. His reactions were unhealthy, his health was 
broken very early, and his will was weakened by continual falls. He never 
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was a financial success. All this goes to show that, if a bad heredity or, 
what amounts to the same thing, an incurable introversion which shrank 
from reckoning with reality, can account for Poe’s failures and some of the 
morbid twists of his mentality, his artistry bulked even larger—so large, in 
fact, that it was able to compel recognition by its very originality. The oppo- 
sition has steadily yielded in the face of necessity. 

To many of his contemporaries Poe was, undoubtedly, a contemptible 
figure. But, it should be stated in justice, he did not attempt to appear the 
man he was not. His foibles, weaknesses, and sins were the common talk 
of his times. When in his decline, almost on the brink of the grave, he 
reached out blindly for the comforting hand of one who might be nurse and 
mother as well as wife, the gossips, cynically regarding his manifest depen- 
dence on women, descended upon the prey, determined, if possible, to leave 
him not a single friend. The pathos of it! In Poe’s case, it was imperative 
to save the man for the sake of the genius. Poe needed congenial friends; 
and he needed, above all, a surcease from that terrible poverty which so 
depressed his human nature, against which he reacted blindly and in abnormal 
ways. If Poe was perverse, the people among whom he moved—the pub- 
lishers, editors, and literati—-were even more perverse. They dealt with 
the man in strict Puritan “justice,” while they reserved their “charity” for 
the genius—and their “charity” was of that peculiar kind which degrades 
the object of its benefactions. 

It is a great satisfaction to note that Mr. Allen, the author of this exhaust- 
ive and splendid work, is not committed to any particular theory about Poe 
to which he is at pains to accommodate the facts. He lets these facts speak 
for themselves. The caution in drawing conclusions he exhibits is admirable. 
This is especially manifest where he deals with the problem of Poe’s love- 
life. Mr. Krutch has not hesitated to offer an opinion which is little short of 
monstrous, but Mr. Allen holds that the notion is altogether unwarranted. 
Poe did brood over the unfortunate outcome of his engagement to Elmira 
Royster (Mrs. Shelton). It is certain that his disappointments in love 
colored his stories. Few, if any, of the unions of his heroes and heroines 
are ever consummated. In ‘“Ulalume” and other poems there is a similar 
reflection of relations not fully rounded out. 

But at the most these features of Poe show his sense of frustration, a pes- 
simism which had been taught by experience of untoward circumstances to 
despair of the possibility for himself of perfect happiness. Another had mar- 
ried his “Lenore.” The child-wife, Virginia, was sickly and immature. 
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Mrs. Richmond, to whom he was strongly attracted, had a living husband. 
The gossips were determined that he should not marry either Mrs. Whitman 
or Mrs. Shelton. Moreover, the testimony of Mary Devereaux, his boyhood 
sweetheart, overthrows Krutch’s theory that Poe was physically “inhibited.” 
In this instance Poe may have shown that he did not value either “the laws 
of God or man”; but I think the inference is inescapable from the following, 
“He would just as lief have lived with a woman without being married to 
her as not.” 

The result of Mr. Allen’s attempt to give the poet his proper background 
is gratifying. In these two volumes the times of Poe stand out almost as 
boldly as Israfel himself. The halcyon days in the Old Dominion, while the 
first Mrs. Allen yet lived; the social life at Richmond City and at the uni- 
versity—all are realistically described. But the sociological study in chapter 
XXIII is worthy of all praise. Mr. Allen has surpassed himself here. 
Chapter XXIII is as good as anything in Lewis Mumford’s “Golden Day.” 
To it, I am confident, future writers will be obliged to go when they wish 
to conjure up an authentic picture of the “roaring forties.” ‘Those were the 
days when the very first babbles of American culture were beginning to 
be heard. As yet, in the world of American letters, everything was chaotic. 
Darkness moved upon the face of the deep. But there were already the 
beginnings of “an American language.” America was striking out for her- 
self. She was full of the missionary spirit, eager to extend her own repub- 
lican institutions to the whole world. With responsibility thrust upon her 
at so early an age, she assumed it joyfully. Her very extravagance and 
youthful unsophistication were charming. Although untaught in the school 
of experience, she was eager to learn; and, above all, she did not fear to 
adventure in new paths, 


But the industrial age was getting under way with a rush even then. 
America was on the verge of great triumphs in this field. Among all save 
a few (and among these was Poe) here was the same confidence—that money 
could purchase all things, even love and a happy eternity (since thrift and 
piety had become almost synonymous terms). 

In Poe’s lifetime there was small circulation for his “Tales” and poetry. 
He was unable to find publishers willing to sponsor an American literature, 
because a financial sacrifice of which they were incapable was required of them. 
On account of the deficiency of the copyright laws, the publishers were able 
to reprint popular English works, which had already won a wide reputation, 
without the necessity of remunerating authors. It was only necessary for 
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them to make an outlay for the bare cost of reproduction, replace the British 
imprint on the title page with their own, and distribute. Poe could not 
possibly expect to compete against such odds. In consequence he received 
starvation wages, and it was left for posterity to appreciate his greatness. 
Rosert R. Hutt. 


ECONOMICS 


THE Roap To Prosperity. By George Paish, Governor of the London School 
of Economics. With a foreword by George E. Roberts, Ex-Director of 
the Mint. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xliv, 179. $2.00. 
Both Sir George Paish and Mr. Roberts have presented their case in 

simple, easily intelligible language, and with brevity. Yet the thesis which 

they maintain is large enough to transform the world economically, and per- 
haps politically. ‘The publishers were considerate enough to state the thesis 
on the jacket of the book: 

Some months ago, a group of about one hundred publicists, representing all the 
countries of Europe, placed their signatures upon a statement which emphasized the 
fact that European prosperity cannot be restored unless the tariff barriers which 
now separate the nations are lowered and finally broken down. Sir George Paish 
has taken that statement, in the shaping of which he had a share, as the Text of the 
present volume. @) Salil | 

After four chapters, in which he develops his fundamental ideas i ina general 
way, Sir George has eleven chapters in which he applies his principles sep- 
arately to the United States, Canada and Australia, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Central Europe, Belgium, Poland, Roumania. 

In chapters sixteen to twenty-two he discusses restrictions upon trade, 
Inter-Allied debts, reparations, restoration of confidence, expansion of buying 
power, and, under the caption “A Financial Locarno,” he discusses the neces- 
sity of a congress made up of representative statesmen from every country, 
capable of contributing to the adjustment of the financial difficulties which 
threaten the economic welfare of all. In the last chapter he gives the list 
of signatures to the Plea. 

The inference Sir George draws from his preliminary considerations is 
found at the conclusion of chapter four: “Thus one of the very first things 
to be done to preserve the world from bankruptcy is to replace the present 
pusillanimous policy of the nations by one of courage, and for every nation 
to sell and to buy freely without restriction or impediment of any kind.” 
Sir George is fearful that a universal breakdown of credit is threatening; 
Mr. Roberts in his “Foreword” declares: “It is probable that not many 
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of the men whose names are appended to the Plea would say or in fact be- 
lieve that a universal breakdown of credit is threatening.” But they all accept 
his main thesis about the desirability of breaking down trade barriers. Their 
ideal appears to be the United States of America. Here we have forty-eight 
States whose citizens transact business with one another without the interfer- 
ence of troublesome tariffs. 

What these bankers would like to see is an entire world in which the citi- 
zens of any country would be as free to interchange their goods with the 
citizens of another country, as the citizens of one State in the United States 
interchange goods with citizens of other States. In a word, what they want 
is universal free trade. Mr. Roberts thinks that the experience of the United 
States is an irrefutable argument in favor of universal free trade. 

Successful bankers are not, as a rule, mere visionaries. ‘They commonly 
have an appreciation of the significance of facts. Thus Mr. Roberts writes 


in the “Foreword”: 

The truth is that, aside from the menace of war and the fact that other nations 
raise barriers which create uncertainty as to each country’s foreign markets, there 
is no more reason why any country should want to be self-contained and self-support- 
ing than there is why an individual should insist upon cutting his own lawn, making 
his own clothes, and doing all his own work, instead of hiring as he finds it ad- 


vantageous to do. 
Mr. Roberts recognizes that, as the nations stand to one another today, the 


“menace of war” and “the fact that other nations raise barriers which create 
uncertainty as to each country’s foreign markets” do justify a nation in seek- 
ing to make itself “self-supporting.” 

Both Sir George and Mr. Roberts express the conviction that the nations 
are suffering from a surfeit of politics, and a dearth of sound economics. This 
recalls the criticism of John Maynard Keynes in “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace” (p. 146) on Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George: 


To what a different future Europe might have looked forward, if either had 
apprehended that the most serious of the problems which claimed their attention 
were not political or territorial but financial and economic, and that the perils of 
the future lay not in frontiers or sovereignties, but in food, coal and transport. 


An interesting sidelight, however, on the pessimistic views of Sir George 
in relation to Germany is found in an article in the July Harper’s (pp. 202- 
209), by Edgar Ansel Mowrer, formerly a war correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, and at present chief of its news bureau in Berlin. 

Sir George, beginning his chapter on Germany, writes: “Of all the na- 
tions of Continental Europe. the position of Germany is the most hazardous 
and the most crucial.” Yet Mr. Mowrer writes (passim): 
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Things are very different today. Treaty or no Treaty Germany has come back... . 
The fact is that Germany in many respects is hardly less strong—if we accept the 
changed world situation occasioned by the rise to conscious power of the United 
States—than she was in 1914.... Even today their remarkable achievements in 
economic redemption and in convincing the world investment public of their solidity 
and future are marvelous. ... The British made so many difficulties by the size 
of their claims during the negotiations for the International Rail Cartel that they 
were not invited to subscribe to the Continental Crude Steel Agreement until it actually 
came into operation. And despite the apparent impossibility of their competing with 
the Continental countries as to prices, they still remain outside, hoping perhaps to 
use their financial power to compel the purchase of their goods in unprotected 
markets, even at higher prices. If they come in it will be unwillingly. And while 
Franco-German understanding in the chemical-dye industry will probably be reached, 
the British have formed what looks like a fighting organization of their own. 

The economic power of Germany can hardly be as desperate as Sir George 
represents it if England is compelled to maintain “fighting organizations” 
to hold her markets against German competition. 

Incidentally also it illustrates the practical difficulty of establishing the 
sort of universal free trade which Sir George advocates: “For every nation 
to sell and to buy freely without restriction or impediment of any kind.” 
A “fighting organization” is certainly an “impediment” of a kind, often not 
less effective than a tariff wall. 

The ideal of Sir George is noble, and worthy of the best that is in human- 
ity. But are the nations at the present moment, or at any moment, prepared 
to act up to the noblest that is in them? Is it morally possible for the peoples 
of the world to secure for themselves the economic advantages of a federated 
state as vast as the world without setting up such a state? ‘The discussion 
of this aspect of the question Sir George can leave to the consideration of 
those only who would take part in his proposed “Financial Locarno.” 


Joun X. Pyne, S.J. 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By Edmund S. Conklin. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927. Pp. 457. 


OvuTLINE oF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By William McDougall. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 572. 

There is no more fascinating chapter of psychology than that which treats 
of abnormal types of reaction. It appeals to the general public because of 
its romance and to the professional psychologist because of its importance. 
Abnormal forms of behavior are interesting in themselves, they are momen- 
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tous in their social consequences, they shed light on the workings of the 
normal human mind. Moreover, they compel attention by their frequency. 
One of the startling revelations of the recent World War was the prevalence 
and seriousness of the nervous disorders among the soldiers. It was a dis- 
tinct and quite unexpected shock to find the number and the variety of 
mental diseases which were developed by young men who, in general, were 
remarkable for their physical fitness. Psychologists and medical men rallied 
to cope with the unforeseen problem so that nervous conditions received an 
attention that they had never commanded before. The interest aroused at 
that time has been sustained and carried into the study of the emotional 
and mental disturbances of civilian life with the result that no field of 
psychology has been tilled more diligently or more fruitfully than that which 
deals with the abnormal and border-land condition of human behavior. 

A vast literature has grown up around the subject of abnormal psychology. 
It is unfortunate that much of this literature is intended for popular con- 
sumption and, hence, is unreliable and harmful. It overemphasizes the 
influence of sex, it sacrifices accuracy to the sensational, it exploits an enor- 
mous amount of trash as the findings of science. It is true that there is 
no dearth of serious, thoughtful works on the subject but many of them 
are too technical for the ordinary reading public; they are closed books to 
the average man and woman. Doctor Conklin’s “Principles of Abnormal 
Psychology” combines the virtues of easy reading and scientific accuracy. 
The book “is designed for advanced undergraduate students in psychology, 
although it may not be without interest and instruction to many others.” 
A brief presentation of the principles of normal and abnormal psychology paves 
the way for the understanding of the mental disorders which the author dis- 
cusses. The second half of the book is devoted to a consideration of such pop- 
ular topics as hypnotism, spiritualism, dreams, feeblemindedness and so on. 

It is all too common a failing among writers in abnormal psychology to 
harp on some pet opinion of their own or of the school to which they adhere 
while they regard the explanations of others with lordly disdain. Conklin 
is conspicuously free from this defect. For the most part he is content to 
present the facts together with the more common interpretations of them. 
He rarely criticizes the theories of others nor does he advance original 
theories of his own. This “detached” method is an admirable one provided 
that the reader is able to evaluate the various theories and judge their 
relative merits. But it may well be questioned whether the average under- 
graduate, even though he be advanced, is capable of such a task. Conklin’s 
book must be supplemented by a teacher if the student is not to flounder. 
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If for no other reason than that of their notoriety Freud’s doctrines must 
occupy a prominent place in any text of abnormal psychology and so it is not 
strange to find that Conklin deals with psychoanalysis at length. He ex- 
plains the various tenets of Freudianism as they are suggested by the arrange- 
ment of the matter in his own book. This is a very good method supposing 
that the reader has some acquaintance with Freud’s system as a whole. Conk- 
lin’s attitude towards sex as a causal factor of the neuroses is refreshing and 
singularly sane. He admits that sex plays a part in the production of mental 
diseases—and such an admission must be made—but he is frank to recognize 
other causes also. Conklin’s references to Adler’s theory of inferiority are 
brief and casual. The reviewer was somewhat surprised to see that Adler 
is mentioned only twice and the conclusion would seem to be that the author 
regards Adler’s hypothesis as of little worth. Still if for no other reason 
than because of its historical interest, it deserves more extended treatment than 
it receives. There are occasional evidences of a materialistic viewpoint in 
Conklin’s book but they are relatively harmless and detract but little from the 
general merit of the work. Conklin’s book is an able and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of abnormal psychology. With a little direction it may 
be read with pleasure and profit by both the student and the intelligent man 
and woman. 

McDougall’s “Outline of Abnormal Psychology” is a complementary vol- 
ume to his “Outline of Psychology.” In his own words “the two volumes, 
though published separately, are essentially two parts of the same work.” 
This may be the reason why the author seems to make no effort to show 
the connection between the phenomena of neurotic states and the ordinary 
phenomena of normal life. This connection should be shown and the failure 
to do so is a defect. In his “Introduction” McDougall sketches his quali- 
fications for writing on mental abnormalities. He is a licensed medical 
practitioner who has spent thirty years in the study of the mind and who, 
during the World War, enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying 
nervous and mental disorders of soldiers. Moreover, he has had his dreams 
analyzed by Jung, though, he regrets to admit, he has not been analyzed 
by a Freudian. In the light of the author’s personal history and of his 
acknowledged prestige in the psychological world the “Outline” is something 
of a disappointment. The book is instructive and interesting to the initiated 
but as a text for beginners it has small merit. It will not aid the student 
much in the understanding of the fundamental problems of abnormal 


psychology. 
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Several factors conspire to make the “Outline” an unsatisfactory intro- 
ductory manual, Of late much of McDougall’s writing has been of the 
nature of a vindication of his own particular theory on the instincts. The 
“Outline” is liberally colored by this apology and, in consequence, it suffers 
as a textbook, for McDougall subordinates the needs and viewpoint of the 
student to a defense of his own opinions, and this does not make for clear- 
ness. Another element of perplexity is the author’s peculiar attitude towards 
psychoanalysis. In respect to this system his mind seems to oscillate between 
a state of profound admiration and of withering scorn. He goes out of his 
way to pay tribute to Freud and Jung. He tells us, for instance; “I believe 
that Professor Freud, has done more for the advancement of psychology than 
any other student since Aristotle” (p. viii). In a note on page 150 he assures 
the reader that “I had and have the greatest respect for Doctor Jung’s work 
and person.” Such encomiums are frequent and apparently sincere yet no 
more destructive criticism of psychoanalysis has been penned than that which 
runs through the entire volume under review. After declaring that Freud’s 
contributions to psychology have been of immense value McDougall proceeds 
to demonstrate that all the specific contributions are worthless. This strange 
attitude cannot but bewilder the reader especially if he is beginning the 
study of abnormal psychology. 

McDougall has been vigorously attacked by other psychologists because 
of his doctrines on the soul. Long ago he definitely rejected mechanistic 
conceptions as inadequate to explain mental activity and in the “Outline” he 
consistently maintains the need of a mind in his treatment of the question 
of the neuroses. Yet, without realizing it, McDougall is almost as mechan- 
istic as his opponents. His “soul” is not the one for which Catholic philosophy 
and theology contend, for, to rote but one essential difference, his “soul” 
lacks the power of self-determination. In his view the driving forces of 
all human action are the instincts and, since they operate blindly and neces- 
sarily, it follows as a logical consequence, that there can be no freedom of the 
will. Still it is a hopeful sign that a man of McDougall’s ability and recog- 
nized standing should openly defend the despised and maligned soul and that 
on experimental evidence. Lesser lights have been encouraged to follow his 
example so that “‘psychology without a soul” is not so popular at present 
as it has been at times in the past. 


RapHaeEt C. McCartny, S.J., Ph.D. 
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EDUCATION 


INDIANA SuRVEY OF RELIGIOUS EpucaATION: VoL. I, RELIGIous EpucATION 
OF PROTESTANTS IN AN AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH; VoL. II, Mzas- 
UREMENTS AND STANDARDS IN RELIGIOUS EpucaTIon; Vot. III, ReEtic- 
ious EpucaTIoN Survey SCHEDULES. By Walter Scott Athearn and 
Others. New York: Doran and Company, 1924. $5.00 each. 

Much of the criticism to which school surveys have been subjected is due 
to the fact that unreasonable expectations have been entertained concerning 
the results which they should produce. Even among professional educators 
there are comparatively few who consider time and money well expended 
if the outcome is precise knowledge of what is really occurring within a 
given field and a consequent awareness of possible improvements to be brought 
about, perhaps, only after months or years of preparation. The true value of 
a survey lies neither in the satisfaction of curiosity nor in the providing of 
easily administered and immediately effective remedies for ascertained weak- 
nesses. It lies rather in the accumulating of data which, patiently studied, 
may be the guide to reforms still more patiently to be introduced. Nor 
should we overlook the fact that the making of a survey, no matter how 
incomplete and unsatisfactory it may prove to be, directs the attention of 
many workers to unsuspected problems and gives them at least a clue to the 
method that may be employed for their solution. 

There would appear to be immense potential value in a survey of religious 
education as carried on in the Catholic schools of a city, a diocese, or a State, 
or in the several geographically separated schools controlled by some Religious 
Order. What are the objectives of religious education? What time is given 
at the different grade levels to instruction in Bible history, Church history, 
dogmatic theology, moral theology, and liturgy? How much wasteful over- 
lapping exists? On what principle are our textbooks constructed? What 
devices are used for fostering a spirit of piety and devotion? What are 
the outcomes of our work in terms of pupil information, habits, and attitudes? 

Praiseworthy, though decidedly limited, beginnings of such a survey have 
been made by the Department of Education of Notre Dame University. 
It is also probable that the religious aspect was not left untouched in the 
comprehensive surveys of the Cleveland and Milwaukee parochial schools 
conducted within the last few years. But, unfortunately, the results of 
these two surveys have never been made public. 

When the time comes that any Catholic school or group of schools is 
ready and able to conduct such a survey, the monumental Indiana Survey 
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will prove a working mine of information. This survey was undertaken 
by Walter Scott Athearn and associates under the auspices of the Interchurch 
World Movement and when this organization dropped the work, it was 
continued and completed under the Committee on Social and Religious Sur- 
veys. The published results fill three volumes, with a fourth promised after 
further tests shall have been made by methods in the process of development 
since the beginning of the survey. 

Indiana was selected for the survey for a number of reasons. Socially, 
economically, and in regard of the general school facilities available, it is a 
reasonably typical State. But a still more cogent reason was the fact that 
recent and comprehensive data on the public-school system were at hand to 
complement such data as might be obtained concerning religious education. 


The first volume interprets in a popular style the significant results of 
the survey. It gives an exhaustive analysis of the quantity and quality of 
the religious education of Protestants in the State of Indiana, ‘The topics 
treated are: church buildings and plants; the organization and administra- 
tion of religious education in the local church; governing boards and officials; 
time-schedules and school relationships; organization of Sunday schools; non- 
church organizations, such as the Boy Scouts; church-school finance; child- 
accounting and records; teachers and the supervision of teaching; and the 
denominational supervision and promotion of religious education. 


Only a very small per cent of the teachers in the various Sunday schools 
of the State were found to have had any technical training in teaching. 
Another element of weakness is the fact that the program of Protestant 
religious education is not receiving enough support from the men, the total 
number of men teaching Sunday School being 364, as opposed to 1,012 
women. 

The survey definitely proves that the denominations, in preparing their 
educational programs, must not overlook the fact that the Sunday school 
for which they must plan is that of the small church with an enrolment of 
fewer than two hundred. Seventy-three per cent of the Sunday schools fall 
in this category, and forty-three per cent have enrolments under one hundred. 
Seventy per cent of the schools are completely ungraded, and a large number 
of others are graded only in part. 

Probably the outstanding problem with which denominational workers 
will be brought face to face is the impossibility of organizing their programs 
of devotional and missionary work unless they can get them expressed entirely 
through the Sunday school. The smaller churches have not a sufficient 
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number of workers available to keep up several organizations and even the 
larger churches do not organize all agencies thoroughly, as there was not a 
single church in the entire State of Indiana that was carrying out in full 
the program of the agencies officially sponsored by the denomination. 

The missionary training of the various churches, which is to a great extent 
entrusted to missionary societies, was found in the survey to have one weak- 
ness which is well-nigh fatal to a complete church program of missionary 
education—the adolescent boy and the young man are being practically un- 
touched by the program carried out by the missionary societies. 

Practically every Sunday school in the State was found to be self-support- 
ing, and in most cases the Sunday school was a contributor to other agencies 
of the denomination. For the whole State, 55.83 per cent of Sunday school 
expenditures was for local work, and 44.17 per cent was for other religious 
work, 

There is, according to Mr. Athearn, a widespread and earnest demand 
at this time for approved standards and methods for the use of teachers in 
order that they may have the necessary training for their work and handle 
effectively the material given to them; that they may know the proper 
methods by which to gain and hold attention; how to check back on the 
work they have done in order to be able to tell what impression they have 
made on their pupils; how to avoid, as far as possible, mistakes in their 
educational work. This demand will, doubtless, eventually be taken care of 
by institute work in communities and by approved courses of training in 
denominational colleges and schools. Until such a system of teacher-training 
is in full force, an organized effort should be made to secure the services 
of high-school and college graduates as teachers in the Sunday school. 


As a whole, the State of Indiana is very much behind in the building 
program now under way throughout the country with a view to the con- 
struction of church plants that will take care of all the activities in which 
the church is engaged, both in the regular services of the church and in 
such community work as the church may decide to undertake. As a strength- 
ening feature of Sunday school work, the various forms of community activ- 
ity are of great value, and such organizations as the Scouts for boys and 
girls and the Woodcraft League are well worth sponsoring. 

The most prominent organization in the State of Indiana for carrying 
forward the educational work of the Protestant denominations is the Indiana 
Sunday School Association. The financial support of this Association is pro- 
vided for in three ways: by distribution of expense among the Sunday schools 
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that are members of the Association, by registration fees for conventions, 
and by personal donations. ‘The first plan is considered the best and is 
used to the fullest extent possible, not only because it simplifies the raising 
of money for the Association budget, but also because the Sunday schools 
that support the Association financially are also willing to support it in 


other ways. 


The conventions of this Association have been of the greatest help in 
introducing the best methods and materials to the teaching and student 
bodies of the Sunday schools, and in the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the best standards, the best teaching methods, and the best system 


of records. 


Volume Two deals with what is to be measured in religious education. 
First, of course, the plants are to be measured with a view to seeing whether 
they are up to the necessary standard for the work the church is trying to 
do. Is there enough room? Is the space so divided that the greatest advan- 
tage can be taken of what is available? Is it equipped with the tools necessary 
for efficient teaching? Are the maps and boards of the proper quality? 
Is there a sufficient quantity of them, so that no teacher will be handicapped 
by not having them when they are needed? 


Secondly, the merit of the textbooks that are to be used should be meas- 
ured. Formerly, when there was no choice in lesson material, there was not 
room to make a very broad selection in the matter of textbooks. But with 
the new lesson material that is available at this time, there is no reason why 
textbooks of proved merit should not be selected, so graded that they will 
appeal to pupils of any age. The aim of the teacher is to impress the lesson 
on the pupil so that it will remain and become a part of his character and 
life. The merit of the lesson material should always be measured to see 
that it subserves these ends. ‘Then, too, the pictures to be used for the 
little tots should be selected carefully, so that they may prove both com- 
prehensible and attractive. 


Finally there comes the measurement of the results of teaching. In most 
Sunday schools such a measure is lacking, as the review lesson is not used to 
any great extent to determine what has been learned. The survey recom- 
mends a written examination, either of the essay or the objective type. Prot- 
estant religious education, in the opinion of the survey, is not producing 
greater results because a definite aim is often lacking. There should be in 
each denomination a definite objective toward which religious education is 
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working. After such an objective has been established, a steady policy should 
be pursued in order to attain it. 

Volume Three reproduces in the exact form in which they were used in 
the field the question schedules that were developed for the purposes of 
the survey and the codes which accompanied the schedules. The volume 
contains also the report forms that were used in gathering the data of the 
survey; and to the worker interested in compiling anything in the nature of 
a religious census of church membership and activities, religious education, 
or any other statistical data of like nature, this volume is well worth the 
price of the set. 

Briefly summarized, the Indiana survey brings out the following facts: 
(i) That all Protestant churches are engaged in some form of religious 
education; (ii) that there is no definite aim in many cases, and that religious 
education should be governed by a definite aim and a steady policy toward 
that aim; (iii) that at the present time statistics are not reliable and that 
systematic records should be kept; (iv) that the executive officers of the 
Sunday school should supervise the work of the- teachers; (v) that there 
should be a definite standard for the worker in training, and that the best 
material should be recruited for the teaching staff; (vi) that teachers should 
measure the results of their teaching; (vii) that plants should be properly 
laid out to take care of the work, and new plants built where the old ones 
are outgrown; (viii) that denominational activities not centered in the 
Sunday school will not be sure of a place in each church, as many churches 
are too small to maintain any educational organization other than the 
Sunday school. 

Both the thoroughness and the honesty of the workers are evident on every 
page of the survey. Inevitably, however, the accuracy of measurements is 
dependent upon the measuring instruments and standards adopted by those 
who conduct a survey; nor does the fact that data are presented in statistical 
form prevent the workers’ philosophy from affecting their interpretation. The 
Indiana survey has been sharply criticized, both on the ground that the 
methods of measuring were not fully reliable, and on the ground that not all 
its conclusions were warranted by the premises. To be flawless in both 
these respects is more than should be expected of any survey. But despite 
its necessary limitations, the Indiana survey will remain a monumental work, 
rich in various forms of useful data, and suggestive to all those who in the 
future may seek to improve religious education by inquiring into the means 
by which it is undertaken and the results it is achieving. 

SisTER Mary Patricia Dawson. 
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